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THE SCHOOL AND THE PARISH 


S the accounts of various diocesan school building funds are 
published and as details of building programmes become 
known, we are all made more acutely aware of the vast sums 
which the Catholic community in England and Wales is spend- 
ing on the building of schools. Parish priests on whom falls the 
chief burden of raising this money are under no illusions about 
the magnitude of the task which faces them. The effort will have 
to continue for a very long time. 

Inevitably questions are raised about the ultimate value of 
this effort. If such surveys as we have concerning the “leakage” 
can be properly substantiated—and perhaps the Newman 
Demographic Survey will do this—there may be some sub- 
stance in the argument that this heavy and undiminishing effort 
is not producing proportionate results in the Catholic quality 
of the youngsters who are leaving our schools. Might we not, it is 
suggested, spend this money to better advantage in other ways? 

The vast majority of the clergy will not, I think, accept this 
defeatist argument. Indeed, many priests of great experience 
are convinced that if we do not continue to build schools in the 
present generation there will be no need to build churches in the 
future. If with our schools there is a big leakage problem, how 
much more serious would the problem be if there were no 
schools! 

Whatever the value of these different lines of argument, 
whatever may be decided in the future, there can be no doubt 
that the first duty which falls on all those who are concerned 
with our schools at the present time is to see that they produce 
the best results—that the boys and girls coming from them are 
as well equipped as possible for the life which they will be 
expected to live as Catholic men and women. What do we 
expect our schools to produce? From the public schools and the 
grammar schools, we are right to expect high academic standards 
and attainment. These schools are playing a supremely impor- 
tant part in making good a deficiency from which the Catholic 

Vol. xi 577 20 
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body in this country has suffered far too long. They are pro- 
viding that educated and professional element in the Catholic 
community which is giving it standing in modern society, and 
is helping to weld it into a coherent community. The steadily 
growing number of Catholics in the professions and in university 
circles is an earnest of the influence which we should be able 
to exercise with increasing effect among educated men and 
women. 

From all our schools, however, we must look for something 
more than attainment in the skills of education, whether it be 
in the classics or in modern languages, in mathematics or science, 
in woodwork, pottery or athletics. Frank Sheed has said it quite 
admirably in his little book Are We Really Teaching Religion ?: 


I take it [he writes], as regards the aim of the teaching of 
Religion in Catholic schools, that we are agreed on something 
like this: that the indispensable minimum is that the Catholics 
coming out of our schools should emerge with a tremendous 
devotion to Christ, our Lord, with an awareness of Him, a con- 
siderable knowledge of His Life and Personality, and a desire to 
increase that knowledge; if they have got that, they are all right; 
even if they have got nothing else, they are still all right, they 
will come to very little harm. But if they have not, all other 
excellences don’t do them a great deal of good. None the less, the 
other excellences are excellences and to be striven for. It should 
surely be the aim of religious teaching that, by the time the pupils 
leave, they should have learned the great doctrines of the Church, 
up to the level of their capacity to absorb them at that age and 
with the somewhat scanty experience of life they have so far had; 
and that they should have acquired such a liking for the doctrines 
that they will want to go on studying them, roughly pari passu 
with their experience of life. 


How is this ideal attained? Are we always sure, indeed, that 
the ideal is held and that its important need is properly grasped? 
Mr Evennett has criticized the Catholic grammar schools and 
public schools for continuing too readily to fall into line with a 
national system which, whatever its qualities, is certainly not 
inspired by Catholic ideals; and he has given these schools 


1 Pp, 11 and 12. 
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cause to reflect whether they are really helping to build a culture 
essentially Christian in its foundations and manifestations.! 

Most of the grammar schools and the public schools have 
only very tenuous relations with the parish clergy and they may 
be left to consider their own problems and examine their own 
consciences. Of more direct concern to those with pastoral 
responsibilities is the thought that something similar, though 
for quite different reasons, may be happening in the big new 
day secondary schools—chiefly the modern schools—which are 
springing up all over the country and to the building of which so 
much of our hard-won funds is being devoted. 

Most of us, especially the clergy concerned with the day-to- 
day routine of the parish, had no very clear idea how the reor- 
ganization imposed by the 1944 Education Act was going to 
work out in practice. Most priests were accustomed to the 
typical all-age parish elementary school with the brighter girls 
going off to a neighbouring convent—and not necessarily the 
better for it if they were swamped by large numbers of non- 
Catholic girls in the convent school—and the question of what 
to do with the brighter boys always raising problems. We were 
woefully short of boys’ grammar schools during all the early 
part of this century. 


1*Tt may, however, be asked not impertinently whether, by falling into line 
with the scholarship and certificate-dominated educational programmes of other 
English schools, the Catholic schools have not to some extent compromised their 
basic principle of the integration of the whole educational process around the 
central unifying point of the Catholic religion; and whether this does not stand 
half-admitted, in the urgent need felt for the out-of-class promotion, by means of 
school societies, of a specifically Catholic approach to art, literature, history, 
economics, sociology and so forth. It can be answered that so long as the deepest 
emphasis in the school life is placed upon religion and the performance of religious 
duties, and so long as whatever is taught is taught in an atmosphere of intelligent 
religious belief, then there is no such compromise. But, at the same time, there must 
exist in such a situation a certain frustration of Catholic educational potentialities. 
If the secular curriculum and the manner of its teaching is imposed by external, 
non-Catholic, examining authorities, it is difficult to do more than ensure, nega- 
tively, the safeguarding of Catholic principles so far as they apply to each subject 
taught severally. Freedom from this external authority would make it more possible 
for the Catholic school to frame its own curriculum, to infuse Catholic principles 
directly and positively into the whole framework as well as into the individual 
subjects, and thus to lay the foundations for Catholic Englishmen of a culture 
which should be essentially Christian alike in its foundations and its manifestations, 
and not merely, as it is too often apt to be, a rather poor imitation of the traditional 
culture of the English Public School.” 

The Catholic Schools of England and Wales 
(Cambridge University Press), pp. 100-1. 
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For the majority of the children in the parish, however, the 
all-age school was the pattern. They entered the school at five 
and with a moderately zealous clergy they could go through the 
school under the care and supervision of the priest until the age 
of fourteen or fifteen. 

The parish was a unity. There was a close relationship 
between the congregation and the school. The children in the 
school were the children of parents living in the parish, known 
to, and visited by, the parish clergy. There was less migration of 
population. Families had lived in the same street and in the 
same house for generations. The parish pattern was generally 
stable, and it was possible to foster in it what might be called a 
climate of Catholic opinion into which the children would 
grow up. 

This, of course, puts the situation in its best light. It might 
be argued that the stability of the parish easily degenerated 
into a sort of static inertia, if not stagnation. It is possible that 
the ‘‘climate of opinion” encouraged external practice rather 
than internal conviction, and it is possible that the good tra- 
ditions from the past effectively wet-blanketed any initiative 
or zeal. 

To what extent was the conversion of England likely to 
come from such a situation? To what extent do Catholic com- 
munities of this type exercise an influence on their non-Catholic 
neighbours? Should the spearhead of our apostolic effort be 
fashioned in the grammar schools and aimed particularly at the 
professional classes which in so many ways set the fashion and 
tone in society? 

Whatever may be the right answer to this speculation, there 
is no doubt that so far as the schools are concerned the pattern 
of parochial life in many parts of the country is undergoing a 
profound change. The new secondary modern schools in all but 
the most densely populated Catholic areas are almost always 
inter-parochial schools, and they are inevitably far less closely 
under the supervision or care of any individual parish priest. 
This raises a number of questions which need to be examined 
and discussed. The relationship of such schools to their contribu- 
tory parishes, and to the congregations in these parishes, may 
need to be thought out afresh. There will be room for suggestion 
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and experiment, and new ways of linking the school to the parish 
and to its clergy. The trinity of home, parish and school may 
need to be differently expressed. Where the home is sound and 
fundamentally Catholic, there need be little difficulty or anxiety, 
but where the home is weak serious difficulties may arise and 
the influence of the school reduced or nullified. 

It may be worth while to put some questions and to make 
some suggestions. 

In the days of the all-age parish school, to what extent did 
the Catholic practice of the children depend on regimentation? 
I suppose the Mass register on Monday mornings is a thing of 
the past, but there are still many who remember it without 
affection and even with bitterness if punishment was meted out 
to the Mass-missers. Was the frequentation of the sacraments a 
matter of routine and school discipline with classes marched off 
to the church for Confession on Fridays, and the children lined 
up with their teachers for Mass and Holy Communion on Sun- 
days? How deep did devotion go? Was the love of our Blessed 
Lord at the centre of it all? Or did routine practice tend to 
overshadow the element of personal love, personal devotion and 
personal choice?! 

Is the fault in this matter—if fault it is—to be laid to the 
teachers? How far are the clergy to be held responsible? To 


1 Canon Leclercq has a pertinent remark on this point in his little booklet 
Faith and Intelligence. ‘One of the reasons,” he notes, ‘“‘why the faith of many is 
disturbed when they emerge from childhood is that Christianity, as it is frequently 
presented, seems to be a rather confused mass in which it is impossible to distin- 
guish any simple guiding lines. 

‘Nor is the teaching of religion by any means a simple question, for this teaching 
follows several ends at the same time. It is not just a matter of producing an exact 
and all-embracing picture of Christianity, for at the same time the practice of the 
Christian life, as it exists in our time, must be instilled; this can cause a certain 
lack of balance, and can warp the perspectives. 

‘‘When I had to teach religion to a class which was studying the humanities, 
I remember that I came up against this loss of balance without being able to over- 
come it. When speaking to children and trying to explain to them the practical 
rules which they must follow in their religious life, I was led to go to some length 
on the subject of the different rites, how to go to confession, for example, and it is 
inevitable that one’s hearers, especially if they are young, will estimate the impor- 
tance of a question by the amount of time given to it. It thus happens that young 
men, when they finish their studies, in which, for a period of ten years, they have 
been given courses in religion, know all the actions and formulas for confession 
and Holy Communion, and the lists of every category of sin, but are often incapable 
of saying exactly in what Christianity consists. 

‘“‘That is why one cannot repeat too often that Christian faith is concerned first 
of all with the person of Christ” (p. 23). 
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what extent has it happened that the practice of religion among 
children and young people sprang from fear of the Canon 
rather than the love of Christ or His Church? 

The new pattern of secondary education will mean that 
most Catholic children from the age of eleven onwards will no 
longer attend the school belonging uniquely to their own parish. 
They may have to travel considerable distances to their secon- 
dary school which will possibly serve a number of neighbouring 
parishes. 

How will the education of these children be completed— 
their education, I mean, as Catholics, as Frank Sheed has ex- 
pressed the ideal? Priests whose all-age schools have been 
reorganized and whose senior children now attend secondary 
modern schools are already expressing anxiety on this point. 
The children, they say, are no longer part of the parish and no 
longer under the immediate control of the parish priest. A big 
influence in their Catholic training is an influence situated out- 
side the parish. The old arrangement of supervision by the parish 
priest can no longer be maintained. Some indeed have gone so 
far as to say that the chief result of the reorganization of our 
schools is that many children now escape the influence of the 
parish priest at eleven instead of at fourteen or fifteen. 

It is easy, of course, to exaggerate these evils, but the fact of 
the break at eleven cannot be denied. How can the new situation 
best be met? It obviously provides an added responsibility for 
the teachers in the secondary schools, and it seems clear that a 
great opportunity now exists in the secondary modern schools 
for enlightened and enthusiastic experiment in Catholic educa- 
tion. That the teachers will make use of their opportunity need 
not be doubted, but the problem of the relationship between 
the school and the parish still remains. Would it be wise to move 
the centre of Catholic practice from the parish church to the 
school—apart, of course, from the question of Sunday Mass? 
Should we give serious thought to the provision of well-furnished 
and spacious chapels at least in the biggest of the new schools, 
so that the focal point of Catholic education would have physical 
expression in the building of the school?? 


582 


1See the correspondence on this point which was published in the article 
“Chapels in Secondary Schools” in THE CLercy Review, June 1955. 
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The provision of a chapel would allow Mass to be heard by 
the children as part of their normal school day. A graduated 
course of instruction on the Mass could be worked out. With the 
fasting relaxations allowed by Christus Dominus, frequent Com- 
munion could be encouraged. These suggestions at once open 
up vistas and provoke further questions. Could—or should— 
arrangements be made by which confessions could be heard in 
the school? Could such a scheme, with daily Mass in the school, 
be worked out satisfactorily if the priestly supervision of the 
children was the responsibility of the clergy from half-a-dozen 
different parishes? Is a solution to the problem to be found in 
the appointment of a chaplain to the school? If so, who should 
appoint the chaplain? The priest of the parish in which the 
school is situated? A committee of the parish priests whose 
children go to the school? The governors of the school? 

It is to be expected, of course, that the priests from the con- 
tributing parishes will be visitors to the school, to see the chil- 
dren from their parishes, to keep in touch with them and to 
help them. But, inevitably, this visiting will be sporadic and 
uncertain. A priest cannot always be free to make the journey 
to the school at a fixed time. Unless it is at a fixed time, however 
—especially if five or six priests from other parishes are doing 
the same thing—his visit may disrupt the time-table of the 
whole school and may do more harm than good. The boys and 
girls will not be eager for such visits if they clash with interesting 
subjects or with gym or games periods. At best they are make- 
shift; at worst they may defeat their own purpose. 

It may be too ambitious and revolutionary to suggest that 
a properly qualified priest should be appointed to the staff to be 
responsible for Religious Instruction in the school, as has been 
done, for instance at the Bishop Ward School, Dagenham. The 
prospect opens up all sorts of exciting possibilities in themes for 
experiments in living the faith; and a school of say 700 chil- 
dren would offer a worthwhile and full-time post for the most 
zealous priest. If such an appointment is not possible, an 
alternative might be provided by means of a carefully drawn-up 
programme, discussed in conference by clergy and teaching 
staff, so that the visits to the school by the neighbouring clergy 
or the “‘appointed”’ priest could be used to the best advantage. 
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Would it also be too revolutionary to link the Sacrament of 
Confirmation with the secondary school? The transition from 
primary to secondary school marks a real stage in a child’s 
growing up. If the initiation to secondary school were accom- 
panied by the reception of Confirmation, and the first year in 
the secondary school devoted to this theme, a profound effect 
might be produced in the minds of the boys and girls thus enter- 
ing into a privileged group and acquiring special status in the 
Church. 

Perhaps some of these suggestions are far-fetched. They are 
intended, in part, to be provocative. For there is little doubt 
that we are coming to a crucial moment in the organization of 
Catholic education in this country. We are faced with the choice 
of being dictated to by the material circumstances which the 
1944 Education Act is now imposing on us, or of taking the 
initiative and adapting those circumstances to our own ends. In 
a few years’ time the pattern of secondary education will be 
firmly established and we may have drifted into the acceptance 
of the new system. If, as seems likely, we shall be spending over 
three million pounds a year on our secondary schools, it is surely 
worth our while to examine how best we can make use of them 
for the best possible education of our children. Now is the time 
for constructive suggestions. 

% GEORGE ANDREW, 
Bishop of Brentwood 
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THE GUNPOWDER PLOT: NEW FACTS TO 
LIGHT 


” O traduce the state and to jesuit the people’”—the phrase 

rolls majestically like a line from a Jacobean drama. For 
the verb of jesuiting was minted then. In Elizabethan days the 
Society of Jesus attracted the flower of England, since ‘“‘the call 
of God” for young Englishmen of birth and culture invariably 
meant a call to become a follower of St Ignatius. The new 
Order, wrote August Jessop at the end of the nineteenth century, 
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drew to its ranks “all the choice and lofty spirits among 
Catholics”, so that inevitably this new religious Order became 
the particular hated enemy of the new political regime. The 
Jesuits had dared to provide a counter-attack to the persecu- 
tion: by training men abroad in their seminaries, they had 
prepared shock troops ready to be propelled straight into the 
country’s national life—and to Robert Cecil, the Earl of Salisbury 
(a newly created title), they were his chief opponents. If only 
they could be banished from the shores, then Catholicism might 
be truly stamped out. But their methods of resistance he found 
difficult to define, though perhaps jesuttical was a good enough 
word to serve his meaning, since the Jesuits, unlike some of their 
more hasty compatriots, did not advocate open rebellion—pre- 
ferring instead a policy of patient waiting: preferment might 
come with the years and, if in the meantime nothing hot-headed 
or rash were attempted, then the chances were that both con- 
ditions would ease and time—the “great emancipator”—would 
eat away the penal chains of bondage. The Church would best 
be served in the waiting, for therein lay loyalty’s call to Christ 
and country. 

A gunpowder plot therefore could provide an admirable 
opportunity for attacking the Jesuits—at least if it were proved 
conclusively that they had a hand in it; and to this purpose 
Cecil bent his full powers. If annually Englishmen could be 
“pleased to remember the Fifth of November’, once and for all 
hopes of a resurgent Catholicism would be dashed. But the 
question was how to bring this about, because the question to 
be asked in retrospect is whether the plot was a Catholic con- 
spiracy against the Government, or alternatively a Govern- 
ment conspiracy against the Catholics? And historians, having 
accepted the first judgement, have now begun to reverse it in 
favour of the second. At last Cecil’s propaganda, so artfully 
published abroad after the event, has been checked and seen 
through. 

Between the present day and that of the recusants there are 
certain similarities. In the West men have become acclimatized 
to an atmosphere of forced trials, forged papers and hired 
assassins. The agent-provocateur has come into his own, and 
suicide’s resemblance to murder (when vital witnesses are 
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missing) has become a practised art. Seventeenth-century evi- 
dence has not changed, but the immediate scene has sharpened 
men’s approach to it. Recent political and religious trials in 
Eastern Europe have shown how facts may be deployed; how 
by psychological means a man’s conscious mind may be turned 
to provide a verbal confession which will make complete non- 
sense of the cause for which he is dying. But such means were 
denied Cecil: torture might be ordered, and hanging, drawing 
and quartering be executed in public, but the words of dying 
men could not be discountenanced. What, however, could be 
discountenanced was their “written words”; and Cecil had 
always many skilled forgers within arm’s reach. Yet the evi- 
dence he and his accomplices presented publicly can still be 
examined publicly, so that, seen anew against the contemporary 
background and with three hundred years’ perspective, men’s 
deductions from that cumulative evidence may alter: they can 
see with surer eyes and their judgements may reverse those of 
their fathers. 

The crucial factor in the Gunpowder Plot was timing. 
Planned over two years, it was to Cecil’s advantage that it 
should be let wait until that moment when it would breed the 
most general fury. Cecil’s first problem with Elizabeth, and 
later with James I, was to wean them from policies of toleration, 
because while toleration existed, the Jesuits could wait un- 
molested—and like soldiers they were trained in waiting. A 
lifetime was not too long because in the regiment to which they 
belonged reinforcements always followed. When in 1580 their 
General had proposed that the Society should undertake a 
mission to England to minister to the faithful, their plan was 
like that of a spearhead: an advance guard of priests had been 
secretly smuggled in before, but theirs was the first directed 
overseas plan. Already during the forty years of their foundation 
they had defended the faith in Ireland, Poland and Germany, 
but now, ironically enough,-they came to defend the Faith 
against a sovereign whose title still was Defensor Fidei. The dis- 
cipline of their Order, and the emphasis on obedience in the 
Spiritual Exercises, gave to their body a co-ordination of theme, 
purpose and action which was not the case with other scattered 
priests. Whereas others acted as guerillas, theirs was a unified 
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army with good lines of communication between themselves and 
their General at the English College, Rome: indeed battle- 
trained, they flourished in a state of siege and had begun to see 
their patience rewarded. In 1603 the King had received a 
deputation of Catholics, headed by Sir Thomas Tresham, and 
promised to remit recusancy fines. Later that year he became 
strengthened in this resolve, hearing from the Papal Nuncios of 
Paris and Brussels that the Pope would sanction no English 
insurrection against the Crown and moreover any who attempted 
such would receive the severest ecclesiastical censure. So once 
again the religious climate became more peaceful and 140 
priests safely entered the country : embassy chapels were thrown 
open too, and in some areas (as Father John Gerard relates) 
sermons were delivered in fields, the faithful flocking in their 
thousands. Cecil was alarmed. “I love not to yield to toleration,” 
he ranted, while later to the Venetian Ambassador he became 
more explicit: “There are laws and they must be observed and 
there is no doubt that the object of these laws is to extinguish 
the Catholic religion in the Kingdom.” 

Within a year the King had been persuaded to speak out 
against the Catholics, to issue a proclamation of exile. Yet the 
Venetian Ambassador noted: “The King’s speech at the open- 
ing of Parliament showed a disposition very favourable to the 
Catholics and it is a fact that, in spite of the proclamation, very 
few priests have left the kingdom, and no great diligence is 
used towards their expulsion; nay, even those in prison and 
that could easily be expelled have not been moved . . . and the 
Catholics begin to entertain lively hopes.” Not for long, alas, 
were those hopes entertained. The wilder Catholic elements, 
ignoring Jesuit exhortations, were solely concerned with the 
fact that the King had ordered banishment: in his proclamation 
to Parliament by the /etter of the word, if not by the spirit, James 
had reinforced to a full House the principle of penal legislation. 
It was a signal to retaliate, and also a moment in history when 
it becomes impossible to dissociate “planted” from natural mo- 
tives, subtly sown ideas from bursting hot-headed self-defence, 
because Robert Catesby, a prince among plotters, was ground 
especially fertile for auto-suggestion and declared instantly for 
the blowing up of Parliament. “In that place they have all done 
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us mischief and perchance God has designed that place for their 
punishment’”’—but Sir Thomas Winter, wondering marvellously 
at “the strangeness of this conceit’, answered that if the con- 
spiracy failed it could but bring ruin upon the Catholic com- 
munity. To which reasoning (it is reported) Catesby snapped 
back: “The nature of the disease requires so sharp a remedy.” 

Meanwhile, with the laying of fuses in the minds of a 
rebellious few, it was not long before tiny sparks ignited them— 
fanned by ambiguities cunningly dropped by spies about regal 
prerogatives, new parliamentary procedure and fresh persecu- 
tion plans, so that the arch-conspirators, whispering among 
themselves, paradoxically became the centre of another whis- 
pering campaign—this time devised by Cecil. For by playing 
the dual role of a Machiavellian plotter and counter-plotter he 
successfully laid the foundations of his own gunpowder con- 
spiracy, making mere puppets of his enemies. Doubly safe 
therefore he could whisper his own poison in the King’s ear, 
knowing with his master’s megalomaniac temperament that 
anything which might aggravate him personally would have a 
direct effect upon the royal policy. The Queen herself was a 
secret Catholic and the sending of relics to her had done more 
than any Jesuit ever had to stiffen James’s resistance to Catholi- 
cism—a fact of which Cecil had direct proof, so that with ears 
trained throughout the kingdom to eavesdrop for him, he tipped 
his language with a venom so deadly that the effect was mortal. 
As he dropped his words one by one, the poison of gunpowder was 
ofsuch a kind that nothing better could have been devised to drive 
the King into a fury—his father having died similarly and James 
himself being a madcap believerin thesuperstitionofcoincidences. 

Cecil’s second problem was to select the most auspicious 
moment to “discover”? the plot—a time most advantageous to 
himself. As a prelude to the beheading of Mary Queen of 
Scots, this had been done before by the Government in the 
case of the 1586 Babington plot. For the Government’s applied 
psychology worked on the old principle that fanaticism destroys 
toleration : that you unmask the enterprise of a few fanatics and, 
by the use of forgeries and paid witnesses, swell it far beyond 
its proportion, so that legislation which in more temperate 
times would have been considered obnoxious can in the extreme 
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circumstances be hurried through without debate. The main 
prerequisite needed to set such enterprises going is spies. Cer- 
tainly Lord Monteagle, a Catholic who had made terms with 
the new religion, may well have whispered to Catesby that the 
King, hoping to bring about a Union between Scotland and 
England, intended the unusual course of a Royal State Opening 
of Parliament—since, had Catesby been unaware of this, his 
whole plan would have crumbled. Again, remember that Winter 
wondered marvellously at the strangeness of Catesby’s reported 
conceit—‘‘God hath designed that place for their punishment” 
—a conceit whose strangeness grows even stranger in Guy 
Fawkes’s published declaration issued after the plot’s discovery 
—namely “which place [the upper House of Parliament] we 
made our choice of the rather, because religion having been 
unjustly suppressed there, it was fittest that justice and punish- 
ment should be executed there’. 

Indeed, on going through the records, it is curious to note 
that Henry Wright, a Government spy of “‘Jesuitical practices, 
their meetings and traitorous designs”, had knowledge of the 
plot two years before it was officially revealed by an anonymous 
letter dropped into Lord Monteagle’s hands. For it would 
appear that Cecil was indirectly urging the King to give the plot 
direction ; that in forcing the royal pace to his own he saw that 
his best means lay in persuading the King to break his word of 
the previous year to Sir Thomas Tresham’s delegation. Catholic 
fears stuck deep in the King’s heart, and by the summer 
of 1605 those fears had been transmitted to the judges: on their 
circuits a royal telepathy seemed at work. At Salisbury a priest 
and the layman he had attended were executed; at Warwick 
two priests were martyred; at York and Ripon Catholics were 
hanged, and at Manchester, after many had been sentenced to 
death, including one man for having merely entertained a 
Jesuit, it was laid down at the Assizes that in future any who so 
much as heard Mass would be liable forthwith to execution. So 
it was that when the conspirators met again in the autumn those 
such as Winter who had felt scruples about using desperate 
remedies now forgot them. They wanted to act as soon as 
possible, although the Government decided that they should 
act when it should please them. 
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The actual blowing up of Parliament by Guy Fawkes was 
but part of a larger conspiracy. His act was only to set others 
off. In London Catesby was to make a proclamation to the 
people to resist any attempt to unite England and Scotland: 
since James’s reign had begun the Scots like locusts had been 
swarming south towards their King, and it would be easy 
enough, once Parliament had been so summarily dissolved, to 
make the action seem one of political rather than religious 
engendering. Were not the King and Parliament at one? Had 
not the Parliament just met under its King to ratify such a 
monstrous Union? In the confusion of smoke, the rumours 
would be quick to catch. Then Sir Thomas Percy was to kidnap 
Prince Charles, a rebellion under Sir Everard Digby was to 
break out in Warwickshire and Princess Elizabeth was to be 
captured—thus forming a central rallying point for Catholics. 
Further, this Midland rising was to be aided and, it was hoped, 
linked to a landing of Catholic exiles on the Southern coast. 
Now inevitably these last two additional plans meant that the 
number of conspirators must be increased. Fawkes had gone to 
Brussels in the summer of 1605 to acquaint exiles with details 
of the plot—which, incidentally, may well have gone back to 
Cecil through his spy channels—notably through Thomas 
Allison his trusted agent in Belgium. For here arose Cecil’s 
third problem—delay : if the plot were delayed by a year, then 
presumably the number of its accomplices would increase, which 
would mean, when later its ring-leaders were tried of treason, 
evidence would be easier come by than manufactured. Only as 
a last resort would it have to be manufactured. But this is to 
anticipate events. ... 

As the plot widened and more were entrusted with its secrets, 
questions of conscience arose; but as these questions arose 
Catesby justified them. He had, he promised, referred every- 
thing to a priest—Father Henry Garnet, the Superior of the 
English Jesuits ; but what he did not add was that the language 
he spoke to Father Garnet was the language of analogy and 
that the analogies he chose were pretty wide of what was 
intended. “‘Unwittingly unto their own case” the conspirators 
applied “their own divinity”’. 

Ash Wednesday, 1606, saw a repetition of Ash Wednesday, 
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1605. The day which had been specially chosen found the King 
in an even angrier mood, this time protesting “‘his utter detes- 
tation of [the] superstitious religion”. (The Queen had received 
more relics.) The Venetian Ambassador who had previously 
commented two years ago on the leniency extended to Catholics 
now commented on the severity of the laws, since in this year 
5500 alone were accused of active recusancy. Again, whereas 
the year previously Father Garnet had merely written that the 
matter of toleration did not go too well, he now put in his 
dispatches to his General that all his flock were desperate ; that 
“divers Catholics were offended with the Jesuits”, saying that 
they hindered and impugned all possible ‘‘forcible enterprises”. 
So when Father Garnet showed Catesby a letter from the 
Superior in Rome urging that any undutiful proceedings against 
His Majesty should be hindered, he suddenly fell silent : perhaps 
already he had given away too much of his plans. For he argued 
to himself that neither Pope, priests nor Jgsuits were equal to 
the occasion and there were times—as his own—when papal, 
spiritual and biblical teaching could be set aside “whilst the 
secular arm struck a violent blow for the relief of God’s suffering 
people’. Once a lapsed Catholic and now a fanatic, he was a 
man blinded by the dazzlement of his own zeal; and having 
told Father Garnet by analogy half the truth, under the seal of 
confession he now admitted the rest to another Jesuit—Father 
Oswald Tesimond—instructing the latter that under the same 
seal he might now pass the whole truth on to Father Garnet. By 
what he had half-guessed, and now had confirmed, Father 
Garnet’s position was that of the cleft stick. He could only wait 
and parry, offering his Masses if it were God’s “‘holy will and 
pleasure to ordain some sweeter means for the good of the 
Catholics” ; and when the reassembly of Parliament was put 
forward from 3 October to 5 November, who knew if the 
Almighty’s hand were in the change? Or was it simply that 
Christ would ask even greater sacrifices from his soldiers? 
Father Garnet continued to offer Masses that ‘““God would 
dispose all for the best”’. 

Thus the tension rose, and rather than that the project 
should not take effect Catesby announced that he would cut 
the very ears from his son. Everything had been checked: secret 
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marks showed that the gunpowder had been undisturbed and 
the fuse was ready in the cellar. These last days, they found, 
died slowly. 

Now on 24 October Cecil wrote to the King, letting his 
Majesty know that he dare boldly say “‘no shower or storm 
should mar their harvest” ; and the riddles he spoke in were in 
keeping with the final riddle—the letter which fell into Lord 
Monteagle’s hand; which he posted straight to London, and 
for which he was rewarded so handsomely in kind by sovereign 
bounty and lampoonist verse : 


The gallant eagle, soaring up on high, 

Beares in his beak, Treason’s discovery. 
MOUNT, noble EAGLE, with thy happy prey 
And thy rich prize to th’ King with speed convey. 


For here enters the real element of mystery. Who wrote the 
warning anonymous letter, or was it a fake? The writer remains 
unidentified—though Monteagle’s sister has been suggested. 
But what remains even more mysterious is exactly what hap- 
pened after the letter was received—whether the King inter- 
preted its dreadful import and had a search made, whether the 
Privy Council interpreted it and instigated a search or whether 
Knyvet’s sudden search of the cellar and the discovery of the 
mine was luck. ““The contradictions are absolutely irreconcil- 
able,” stated Father Gerard at the time, and the fact remains 
that the Government persistently printed so many copies of the 
letter that it hints the thought that doubt on this point might 
have brought doubt about the whole plot being “planted”. 
Anyhow, the letter gave Cecil the excuse to move publicly. 
Yet, although Cecil acted promptly and to all intents and 
purposes both the plot was scotched and popular hatred of the 
Catholics whipped up, his hopes were not quite fully realized: 
the Jesuits still had to be actively involved in it and to this post- 
script activity he turned his attention. Torture was tried, but to 
little avail. Cecil wrote to Faunt in the next month: “Most of 
these conspirators have wilfully forsworn that the priests knew 
anything in particular, and obstinately refuse to be accusers of 
them, yea, what torture soever they be put to.” True, Fawkes, 
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a brave man, broke under torture to some extent, giving details 
of the plot, but exculpating Father Garnet from any part in it. 
Sir Edward Coke, the Government Attorney-General, circled 
this sentence in red, having it omitted from all subsequent 
copies and so denying Fawkes’s plea of innocence for the priest. 
In fact the only written evidence which Cecil could obtain to 
make his calumniation against the Jesuits good was obtained, 
so he said, from one Thomas Bates. Bates swore in his statement 
that in confession he had told Father Tesimond of the plot and 
the priest had “‘bade him obey his Master, because it was for 
a good cause, and be secret, and mention the matter to no other 
priest”. Whether this information was exacted by torture or 
subsequently added, its falsity is glaring. No priest could say 
what Bates alleged, and it is the complete opposite of what 
Father Tesimond had actually advised in similar conditions 
when Catesby had made known the plot to him. Also Bates’s 
evidence, crucial as it was, disappeared early in the court pro- 
ceedings. But for Coke it was a winning point. He could refer 
to the men on trial “‘as most perniciously seduced, abused, 
corrupted and Jesuited”—and into that last epithet went all the 
venom of a prosecuting counsel who hopes by appealing to 
public sentiment to hide by the vigour of his rhetoric the weak- 
ness of his own argument. For this was the end: shortly the 
prisoners would be martyred and the earlier proposals of anti- 
Catholic legislation be put into practice. Henceforth no Catholic 
might become a doctor, lawyer or clerk; none might own 
property and none might marry, except before an Anglican 
clergyman. Henceforth all must receive communion annually 
at the hands of a Protestant minister and all who attended Mass 
must pay a £20 fine. Finally, all must take the Oath of Supremacy 
accepting ipso facto that authority had transferred direct from 
St Peter to the English Crown, the Defensor Fidei—and so dis- 
missing entirely the claims of Rome. Catholicism would thus be 
banished for ever from the English shores. . . . 


“Penny for the Guy, mister.”’ A century ago Henry Mayhew 
wrote of London’s November street cries; how within living 
memory guys had shrunk from figures of gigantic stature to rag 
dolls—the Tom Thumbs by which urchins hoped to beg their 
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pence for a firework feast. Now once again, he noted, they were | 
growing, but no longer as reminders of Fawkes’s treason but as | 
objects of the current political pillory. The worst was over; the © 


siege had ended and, if “the Italian Mission” was distrusted, at 


least active persecution was finished. A second time the embassy | 
chapels were opened to the public and from crypts, as from the | 


catacombs, English Catholics ventured forth to worship pub- 


licly. But their churches were still chapels or small oratories | 
because steeples and towers made too emphatic a mark upon | 


the landscape. Those would be built in the next century, for 
now was a time of waiting, of cautious preparation and, above 
all, of consolidation. Therein lay loyalty’s call to Christ’s 
followers. ... 

In 1849 the Jesuit Church, devoted to the Immaculate 
Conception, was founded in Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London. 


N. BRAYBROOKE 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 


EVIEWERS understandably avoid the hackneyed word 

“monumental’’, but it is unquestionably deserved by Mon- 
signor Journet’s treatise on the Church. The first volume of 
this has now appeared in an English translation.’ It has six 
hundred large pages; the second volume has already been pub- 
lished in the French, and has one thousand four hundred and 
forty-one pages of an equally large size. Two more volumes are 
to come to finish the work. If I add—since size is not everything 
—that the author is one of the leading theologians of our day, 
and that this present work has received lavish praise, to call it 
monumental will seem an understatement. At the outset then 
let publishers and translator be commended for their courage 


1 The Church of the Word Incarnate: An Essay in Speculative Theology. I. ‘“The Apos- 
tolic Hierarchy.” By Charles Journet. Translated by A. H. C. Downes. Pp. xxxi 
+ 569. (Sheed & Ward. 455.) 
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and enterprise in deciding to make this valuable but immense 
work available to English readers. The rendering is accurate 
and well done; there are, it is true, many technical Scholastic 
words and phrases that do not go easily into English, but it 
would not be fair to blame the translator for that, and I suspect 
that even a French reader will find the vocabulary of the book 
sometimes unpalatable. The author has added two excursuses 
to the English edition, and he has also taken the opportunity of 
making some revisions in his work. 

Monsignor Journet divides his treatise into four books. The 
first book examines the immediate efficient cause of the Church. 
By that he means the two powers in the Church, the sacramental 
and the jurisdictional, seen as constituting the apostolic hier- 
archy from which the Church issues forth and by which its life 
is mediated. In connexion with this, he considers the note of 
apostolicity. The first volume corresponds to this book. The 
material and formal causes of the Church, namely the body and 
the soul of the Church, are the subject-matter of the second 
book. The two notes of catholicity and unity are placed in this 
part. In the third book, the final cause will be treated, together 
with the note of sanctity. Then the fourth book will look back 
to the Church in the days of its preparation before Christ, and 
forward to its consummation in purgatory and in heaven. 

It will be seen from this analysis that the author’s answer to 
the structural problems of this treatise is to apply the classic 
division of the four causes. The attempt is certainly interesting, 
and the author in using this division does in fact make clear the 
many advantages of its application. I do not think, however, 
that this approach is of permanent value. It smacks of the arti- 
ficial, and the way it is used in this complex subject-matter is to 
a great extent arbitrary. It does not arise naturally from the 
matter in hand, but is largely an imposition from without. 
Moreover, it leads to further divisions, and not everyone has the 
same unqualified and unbounded esteem as the author for the 
many Scholastic distinctions scattered throughout his work. 

To turn now to the first volume. It is impossible to give here 
even a rapid survey of all the ground it covers; enough to men- 
tion that the table of contents occupies sixteen pages. As was 
noted, it deals with the apostolic hierarchy and its two powers, 
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the power of order and the power of jurisdiction. The author 
follows the bipartite division of the Church’s powers; that is, he 
puts the magisterium under the power of jurisdiction. A good 
defence is given of this position. In the section on the power of 
order there is much of great interest said on the question of the 
sacramental character; the view that it gives a physical power 
is maintained and developed. A long excursus, added to the 
English edition, is devoted to the recent discussions concerning 
Holy Orders. These have centred on the distinction between 
bishops and priests, and this difficult problem receives here a 
close attention. The treatment of the power of jurisdiction 
includes a full account of the magisterium and its infallibility, an 
analysis of the canonical or legislative power, and a lengthy 
doctrinal examination of the tricky problems of Church and 
State. On all these matters the book is a veritable warehouse of 
information. Its great length is not due to padding; it is packed 
solid throughout. Monsignor Journet believes in giving good 
measure, pressed down and flowing over. None the less, it may 
be regretted that he did not exercise a stricter choice in the 
selection of subjects for inclusion. It is never wise to try to say 
everything at once, and the work would be greatly improved 
by a severe pruning. Moreover, this would lead to a wider 
circulation of its valuable teaching, for the staying power of the 
ordinary student would not be so unduly taxed. 

To offer a detailed appreciation and criticism of the author’s 
teaching is beyond the scope of these notes. Some general 
remarks, however, may be made. The work is presented as “‘an 
essay in speculative theology”; this indicates both its strength 
and its weakness. Our age has needed someone to put the 
mystery of the Church into the full stream of speculative 
theology. Monsignor Journet is doing this. True, there has been 
much valuable writing on the dogma of the Church; some of 
the points dealt with here have, in my opinion, been more 
cogently treated elsewhere. This work, however, is altogether 
outstanding because of its massive proportions and its strictly 
speculative approach. The latter aspect is of special significance 
and deserves to be stressed. The author’s exposition is not 
apologetic, nor is it positive or historical; it is severely specu- 
lative. This is unusual, and it means that he is bringing the 
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whole gamut of constructive speculation on the Church to the 
attention of the theological world, and in a way that cannot be 
ignored. His work should thus provide the starting-point for a 
new phase in the development of ecclesiology. The weakness of 
the treatise is the fact that it does not entirely avoid the pitfalls 
of speculative theology. The danger threatening this science is 
for it to lose contact with the sources of revelation and to 
indulge excessively in a priort deductions. In dealing with the 
Church, there is also the danger of forgetting or not taking 
sufficient account of the historical reality of its life through the 
ages. During the course of reading this work, I have felt how 
untouched it has been by the biblical theology of the Church; 
I have more than once thought how a matter-of-fact and 
critical theologian would put question-marks against some of 
the author’s neat, too neat, conclusions and analyses; and I 
have, especially in the section on Church and State, sensed an 
air of historical unreality. Everything, one is led to exclaim, is 
much too cut-and-dried for the author; he is too anxious that 
every point should fall within his orderly schemes of distinctions 
and sub-distinctions. His speculation needs to be more con- 
trolled by and more closely associated with the less organized 
but wonderfully abundant riches in the positive theology of the 
Church. Yet it would be unfair to be too critical and to fail to 
appreciate the greatness of the work. Despite its defects, this 
mighty treatise remains four-square as a towering achievement 
of our time. 

One of the many sections in Monsignor Journet’s vast 
volume is devoted to Catholic oecumenicism. This is a problem 
of vital interest to ourselves. In this country, Father Henry 
St John has devoted many years to the work of Christian unity. 
A recent book of his! gathers together essays he has written on 
this subject over the course of the last twenty-five years. The 
writing is characterized by urbanity, and the author’s courteous 
enthusiasm will attract the attention of many to the cause he 
has so much at heart. The chief impression left by the book is 
the need of a widespread ardent desire among Catholics for the 
reunion of Christendom. This condition is imperative, but not 


1 Essays in Christian Unity, 1928-1954. By Henry St John, O.P. Pp. xix + 144. 
(Blackfriars Publications. 12s. 6d.) 
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yet adequately verified. As to practical schemes, Father St John 
is not starry-eyed. In his first essay, he writes: 


If I were asked my own opinion as to the possibility of cor- 
porate reunion between the Church of England and the Holy See 
my reply would be: I do not know. At the present stage of 
history it seems to me to be outside the range of human calcu- 
lations, and therefore to be entirely God’s business, not ours. It 
is legitimate to hope for it, and to pray for it, as we may hope 
and pray for anything which might be according to God’s will; 
but our work in this generation is not to plan schemes of reunion ; 
the day for this is not yet, and it is not possible to predict 
whether it will ever come. As Catholics we know what will be 
the dogmatic faith of a reunited Christendom; we do not know 
what traditions and customs now existing outside the Church are 
capable of being baptized into its unity (p. 6). 


At the moment, one of the most important requirements is a 
profound and thorough investigation of doctrinal divergences— 
of the deeper differences that underlie the more manifest dis- 
agreements. The author sees this, but the book is only able to 
broach the subject; much indeed remains to be done. 

It would take too long to analyse all the reasons for it, but 
few would question the fact that the liturgical movement is 
bringing the Churches more closely together. Among other 
reasons, its presentation of the faith and its spirituality are 
making the Catholic Church more attractive to other Christians. 
Even so, there is something unexpected about Dr Koenker’s 
The Liturgical Renaissance in’ the Roman Catholic Church. It takes 
one aback, because it is such an astonishing achievement of 
sympathy and understanding. Here is a study of the liturgical 
movement, “‘of its spirituality, its aims, and its objectives’’, from 
someone “standing in the heritage of the conservative Reforma- 
tion”’, and it is a study that has deeply penetrated its meaning. 
The author has observed this vigorous new life within the 
Catholic Church; he has recorded its manifestations and ana- 
lysed their significance with a perceptive insight that must 
evoke a surprised admiration. His book is of such richness and 


1 The University of Chicago Press. Issued in this country by the Cambridge 
University Press. Pp. xi + 272. 37s. 6d. 
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interest that it grips the attention; few who care for the liturgy 
will begin reading it and not finish it—and that without delay. 
There is, it is true, an insensitiveness to other aspects of Catholic 
life and a manner of unqualified expression that are the marks 
of the writer’s standpoint. The work has a bluntness and a 
forthrightness that would sometimes mislead an uncritical 
reader, but which impart an incisiveness that is not entirely 
without its advantages. Yet whatever flaws may and should be 
noticed, there is no doubt that Dr Koenker has an appreciation 
of the movement that is basically sound, and his exposition of 
it is well worth reading. 

After an introduction, the first chapter outlines the historical 
origins and the present status of the movement. The author 
sees the beginning of the movement as we know it today in the 
first Liturgical Week held for laymen at Maria Laach in Holy 
Week of 1914; he recognizes, of course, the earlier prepara- 
tory stages. Despite the presence of this initial survey, the 
purpose of the work is theological, not historical. We pass, there- 
fore, in the next four chapters to the general principles of the 
movement: the Church as the mystical Body, explicit faith, the 
general priesthood of the faithful, and return to an earlier, more 
Christocentric and biblical tradition. Under these headings the 
main emphases in this apostolate are described. The sacramen- 
tary theology of the movement then has two chapters devoted 
to it, and the Mysterientheologie of Dom Odo Casel is rightly 
given a special prominence. The following chapters cover the 
more practical aspects: social aims, vernacular, chant, and art. 
The significance of the movement in regard to the reunion of 
the Churches is then considered, and a general conclusion 
rounds off the study. The work is provided with an extensive 
bibliography and an index. 

The very value of the work and the vigour of the author’s 
utterance inevitably stimulate reflexion, and this has led me to 
note down certain features of the book that call for careful 
scrutiny. 

The author lacks a true sense of the Church. This is made 
apparent by his defective understanding of that return to the 
earlier tradition which is a characteristic of the movement. He 
does not possess the concept of a living Church that makes 
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intelligible a return to the sources that is selective, precisely 
because it is guided by a living present tradition; he has not 
grasped the idea of a development within the indivisible unity 
of a divine society whereby it draws from its past to reinvigorate 
its present, without forgetting the human in the former and the 
divine in the latter. This defective appreciation of the Church 
also impairs the general presentation of the movement. Rome 
and the Catholic hierarchy are cast in the role of opposi- 
tion, while the liturgical leaders strive valiantly to reform the 
Church. Now by all means let us recognize the human side of the 
Church. Catholics, especially abroad, can sometimes be very 
frank in criticizing any slowness or lack of understanding on the 
part of the authorities ; anything so vital as the liturgical move- 
ment cannot but give rise to tensions and difficulties, and it is 
not always easy to achieve a balanced and prudent judgement. 
When all this has been said, it remains true that this book is 
clearly by a Protestant. No Catholic who believed that the 
Holy Spirit was present in the Church as a hierarchical institu- 
tion as well as a community would adopt the same approach 
and the same tone. The Spirit of God is within the members of 
Christ’s Body, and has inspired this great surge of life, but, as its 
promoters readily acknowledge, He acts through the visible 
authority of the Church to guide and govern this renewal. 
Dr Koenker has not seen this. 

The author is also hampered by the fact that he does not 
appreciate the clear distinctions between faith and discipline, 
and between divine and ecclesiastical law. A glance at page 69 
will illustrate my meaning. The nice distinctions of theologians 
in these matters inevitably strike the outsider as useless subtleties, 
but a moment’s thought will bring home to the initiated how 
the absence of them would vitiate any treatment of past and 
future liturgical change. The present work has suffered in this 
way. 

While Dr Koenker is widely read in all the literature of the 
liturgical movement, his knowledge of Catholic theology out- 
side his bibliography would seem to be very limited. There is an 
insufficient awareness of the theological literature on the mys- 
tical Body, and in his handling of the doctrine he lacks a sure- 
ness of touch. His criticism of the post-Tridentine theology of 
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the Mass would be more convincing if the reader felt the writer 
really understood the problems involved. His worse blunders 
are in the chapter on the general priesthood of the faithful. No 
theologian, of course, would claim for a moment that this point 
of doctrine is crystal clear, but this merely underlines the need 
for careful treatment. Dr Koenker gives an unconscious travesty 
of the teaching of Mediator Dei—throughout his study, he does 
less than justice to this document—and it will be obvious to the 
trained reader that he is inadequately versed in the theology of 
the subject. 

Readers may receive the impression that the second half of 
my review contradicts the first. This is not so. Perhaps I can 
sum up by saying that Dr Koenker has taken a photograph 
that shows a rare skill and judgement in his composition of the 
picture, but his faulty camera has made it slightly out of focus. 

Too many still regard the liturgical movement as a passing 
ferment that will soon be over. This shows a superficial obser- 
vation. An unmistakable sign of its deep strength and a pledge 
of the permanence of its influence is the resurgence of the 
theology of the sacraments it includes. Few parts of the theo- 
logical terrain can vie at the present time with the field of 
sacramentary theology in abundance and quality of yield. An 
excellent sample of its produce is Father Roguet’s masterly little 
book.! There is no display of erudition, and the work, addressed 
to a large public, may be read with ease; at the same time the 
student will find in it the distilled richness of much recent theo- 
logical writing. A useful and refreshing booklet, it deserves the 
widest circulation, especially among priests. 

The work is divided into three parts. The first contains six 
chapters on the sacraments in general in the form of a commen- 
tary on the five doctrinal principles given at the beginning of 
the Directoire pour la pastorale des Sacrements issued by the French 
hierarchy in 1951. This part, though very good, does suffer from 
the brevity of the exposition. In particular, the remarks on the 
institution of the sacraments are misleading. Father Roguet’s 
praiseworthy anxiety to stress the important and often neglected 
truth of Christ’s present authorship of the sacraments causes 


1 The Sacraments: Signs of Life. By A. M. Roguet, O.P. Translated by Caris- 
brooke Dominicans. Pp. 162. (Blackfriars Publications. In paper 6s. In cloth 8s.) 
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him to give a tendentious formulation of the truth concerning 
their institution which neglects unduly the fact of their his- 
torical connexion with Christ. He gives elsewhere! a more 
balanced account of the matter. 

The second part of the book gives the text of a series of 
broadcasts on each of the seven sacraments in turn. This shows 
the author at his very best ; without doubt it is the outstanding 
section of his exposition. Comments could be multiplied, and 
these would bring out the many qualities of these truly valuable 
chapters. It must be enough here to notice his approach to the 
sacrament of Extreme Unction. He insists that it is a sacrament 
of the sick rather than of the dying: 


Extreme Unction, in spite of its name, is not exclusively, or 
even principally, the sacrament of the dying. Afterwards we 
shall see what are the helps which the Church reserves for people 
on their death-bed. For the moment, let us content ourselves 
with seeing Extreme Unction as the sacrament of the sick. And 
this is the reason—let us make the point once and for all—why we 
ought to drop the term “‘Extreme Unction”’, which is unsuitable 
and relatively modern, in favour of the more accurate and more 
traditional “‘anointing of the sick” (p. 101). 


The treatment here reflects the change of outlook that is taking 
place in regard to this sacrament. It is not primarily a prepara- 
tion for death, but the sacrament of those who are seriously ill. 
The “‘danger of death” condition is a disciplinary measure to 
avoid wrong and frivolous use, but the sacrament is designed 
above all for the cure, relief, solace and help of the sick. Some 
are hoping for a revival of its use promoted by the Holy See, 
similar to that led by St Pius X for Holy‘Communion.? 

The last part of the book gives us four chapters on sacra- 
mental spirituality, of which the only criticism is that they are 
far too short. 

The role of the sacraments in the spiritual life of the Chris- 
tian is the subject of Father Philipon’s large work, recently 
translated into English.1 An introduction considers the social 


1In S. Thomas d’Aquin. Somme Théologique. Les Sacrements, pp. 241-4. (Paris, 
1945.) 

2 See F. Meurant, L’Extréme-onction est-elle le sacrement de la derniére maladie? in 
La Vie Spirituelle, mars 1955, pp. 242-51. 
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import of the sacraments, and a final chapter on eternal life in 
Christ outlines the doctrine of the last things; the bulk of the 
volume is then devoted to an examination of each of the sacra- 
ments in turn, with a chapter apiece but three for the Eucharist 
and for Holy Orders. The book gives an excellent and developed 
account of the doctrine of grace and of the various effects of the 
sacraments, but, unlike Father Roguet’s, it shows little direct 
dependence on the content of the liturgical rites. A valuable 
treatment of the Christian life arranged around the sacraments 
is perhaps the best way to describe it. A few details may be 
noted : the author follows the sacramental approach to the Mass 
but the analysis is not pursued very far; the episcopate is held 
not to confer a character; Extreme Unction is looked at exclu- 
sively as the sacrament of death and departure from this world. 
Rich in theology and in practical wisdom, the book will make 
admirable spiritual reading. Some would have preferred a more 
economical style, but others will find the leisurely, diffuse but 
informative manner of writing more adapted to their needs. 

The sacraments have received attention in another new 
book recently received from the United States. Under the 
editorship of the Jesuit theologian Father Palmer, the Newman 
Press has launched an important new series, entitled Sources of 
Christian Theology. This will give a selection in English transla- 
tion of the basic documents used in the various treatises in 
theology and drawn principally from the early liturgies, the 
writings of the Fathers, the decrees of Councils, and the pro- 
nouncements of the Holy See; some texts from the Protestant 
Reformers will also be included. A good start has been made 
with this volume, which is given over to the sacraments of Chris- 
tian initiation, namely Baptism, Confirmation, and the Holy 
Eucharist.? 

The numerous texts are arranged under five main headings. 
The first part of the book gives us extracts that describe the 
early rites of initiation, and the second part completes the pic- 
ture with the documents of the early Eucharistic liturgies; a 


1 The Sacraments in the Christian Life. By M. M. Philipon, O.P., M.S.T. Trans- 
lated by Rev. John A. Otto, Ph.D. Pp. xx + 395. (The Newman Press. $4.25.) 

2 Sources of Christian Theology. I. “‘“Sacraments and Worship: Liturgy and Doc- 
trinal Development of Baptism, Confirmation, and the Eucharist.” Edited with com- 
mentary by P. F. Palmer, S.J.,S.T.D. Pp. xxii + 227. (The Newman Press. $4.75.) 
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useful chart of the basic liturgies is included. The next three 
parts are doctrinal, and their subjects are the sacramental system, 
the Eucharist as a sacrament, and the Eucharist as a sacrifice. 
Within each part, the order in which the documents are given 
is chronological, and the editor has presented the texts with 
brief introductions and some notes. An index is provided. 

A perusal of the work reveals that all the expected texts are 
there, and that the needs of the theological student have been 
amply met. The choice of passages from Augustine on the real 
presence is too incomplete to avoid one-sideness, but the selec- 
tion of documents as a whole is reasonably balanced; after all, 
they range from the letter of Pope Clement to the encyclicals of 
Pius XII. The translations, mostly by the editor himself, seem 
quite sound and are clear and readable. To judge then from 
this first volume, the series will become without question a 
standard aid to students, either on the library shelves or, for 
the lucky ones who can afford the expense, on their own. The 
general interest in the liturgy might profitably lead to a much 
wider sharing of these first-fruits of Father Palmer’s labours. 

May two suggestions be offered without seeming to cavil at 
this most useful work? The first is a simple matter of practical 
convenience. A system of paragraph numbering throughout the 
volume, similar to that used in Denzinger, would greatly facili- 
tate reference to its texts. The second remark is of a more 
serious nature. Are doctrinal notes an advantage in presenting 
a documentary selection of this kind? Is it not better for the 
texts to stand by themselves, notes being used simply to state 
what each text is, to give the circumstances of its writing, and 
to connect different passages? The task of doctrinal explanation 
and comment can be left to the professor or to other works in 
which it receives full and adequate attention. The editing here 
is indeed restrained, but the notes are so obviously designed to 
make all points clear to the Catholic student that in their 
brevity they inevitably tend to the superficial and the facile. 
The danger is lest snap notes should mar by their inadequacy 
the imposing and permanent structure offered by the texts 
themselves. 

The Eucharist is the centre of the sacramental system, and 
it remains understandably the dominant point of interest in 
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sacramentary theology. There is still ample room for studies in 
English on this subject, and it was therefore with eager hope 
and expectation that I picked up the book of Dr Wengier. It 
| was to be confronted with something unusual in the field of 
h serious theology, and in reading it feelings of bewilderment and 
incredulity gave place at last to an amused amazement. The 
author is convinced of the truth of de la Taille’s theory— 
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» | Passionately convinced of the entire truth of everything the 
4] | distinguished Jesuit wrote on the Eucharist. He gazed forth on 
.. | to the theological world and was naively surprised to find that 
1, not all think the same. Hence this book. Its substantial content 
of is an exposition of the teaching of de la Taille; he follows the 
- order of Mysterium Fidei. The thought of the master is rather 
n |. ¢lumsily handled by the disciple, but what renders the work so 
vi unbelievably crude is the running fight that is carried on with 
- the opponents all through the book. Abbot Vonier and Father 
- Forrest are the two continually named, but the enemy is plainly 
de everyone who would question a clause of his master’s work. 
“Preposterous’’ is the adjective that constantly recurs to describe 
at | their views and their arguments. They are dubbed “modern 
al | illusionists”, and it is pointedly indicated that only crass stu- 
“e pidity and ingrained prejudice can explain why the teaching of 
" de la Taille in its entirety is not acknowledged for what it is, 
% namely the only authentic Catholic tradition. 
'S It is impossible to disagree with its conclusions once the 
- premises have been penetrated and prejudice abandoned (p. 
te | XViii). 
id | 
yn | Again, concerning the view that the oblation of the Passion took 
in place at the Last Supper: 
re ‘ . ‘ 
i . a truth, so clear, so manifest, so evident, that it leaves no 
: room for possible doubt in the mind of a genuine theologian. To 
a question it, is to prove very little understanding in sacrificial 
le. theology (p. 27). 
cy 
ts Such strong light radiates from those comparisons that it is im- 
possible to a man of sane reason to refuse assent (p. 34). 
ad 1 The Eucharist-Sacrifice. By Rev. Francis J. Wengier, Ph.D., S.T.D. Pp. xxii + 


286. (The Bruce Publishing Co. $5.00.) 
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When the main statement of doctrine is over, and the absurdity 
of opposing opinions has been shown en passant, an appendix is 
given to discussing the treatment of de la Taille in various 
manuals of theology. Without much ado, Tanquerey, Lercher, 
Doronzo, Piolanti, Van Hove, Héris, Filograssi, and Garrigou- 
Lagrange are dismissed. The author then smugly concludes: 


Let us hope that the day is not far off in which such inju- 
dicious statements and theories as those we have seen above 
will completely disappear from our manuals of theology and 
monographs. The sooner that happy day shall loom upon our 
horizon, the better for sacrificial theology, for the human race, 
and for the Faith (p. 280). 


Is it necessary to add that Dr Wengier’s understanding of the 
problems and the literature concerned is impressively super- 
ficial? His own argumentation is weak and its value in inverse 
ratio to his contempt for his opponents. His style is an added, 
painful trial to the sensitive ; let the rendering of ex opere operantis 
as “from the opus of the performer” give its measure. In brief, 
the author knows the theory of de la Taille ; he has not imbibed 
the spirit and the method of that eminent and much esteemed 
theologian. 

It is a relief to turn from such an immature piece of work to 
a sensitive development of the same theme by an experienced 
theologian of renown. The translation! of Canon Masure’s book 
Le Sacrifice du Corps Mystique is indeed welcome; it makes avail- 
able to English readers what has already been acknowledged as 
a writing of significance on the sacrifice of the Mass. The author 
prints at the beginning of his work the two passages from 
Mediator Dei that refer to the immolation of Christ in the Mass, 
and it is, in fact, this important encyclical which has provided 
the occasion to the author of The Christian Sacrifice for a fresh 
exposition of his views. He introduces his sequel in this way: 


... he has here re-presented his matter, slightly modifying some 
of his previous expressions in the light of certain passages of the 
Encyclical but without the need, at least so he thinks, of having 


1 The Sacrifice of the Mystical Body. By Canon Eugéne Masure. Translated by 
Anthony Thorold. Pp. xiii + 158. (Burns Oates. 125. 6d.) 
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to surrender anything essential to his thesis; he is in fact only 
developing his views by introducing an element of greater con- 
ciseness into some of his former rather tentative affirmations 
which today rest on even firmer foundations and are supported 
by texts which are more authoritative (p. v). 


After an introduction, the work is divided into two parts. 
The first is on the essence of the Eucharist, and it forms the body 
of the book. In it the opening chapter speaks of the mystery 
anterior to the sign: the sign is not efficacious of the mystery 
itself of our salvation but of the communication of that mystery. 
These pages deserve to be pondered; they give us the limits 
within which the efficacy of the Eucharist is to be placed. The 
author then goes on to examine that efficacy. The first effect of 
the sign is the real presence of the sacrifice and of its victim. 
This takes us to the heart of Canon Masure’s teaching on the 
Mass. No attempt can be made here to display its many facets ; 
the days of the neat little schemes in this matter are over. With 
de la Taille he stresses the perpetual victimhood of Christ ; this 
is vital to the reality of the Eucharistic sacrifice and its oneness 
with Calvary. He does not follow him, however, on the relation- 
ship of the Supper to the Cross, with the consequences of this ; 
instead, he develops the sacramental approach to the Mass, 
drawing with reservations on Billot, Vonier, and Casel. He has 
much of value to say on the nature of the sign in the Eucharist, 
on the role of the offering of the bread and the wine, and on the 
gesture of transubstantiation. The second effect of the sign is 
the spiritual fruits of Christ’s sacrifice. This receives a lengthy 
chapter in which the author presents a notable synthesis that 
keeps the unity of sacrifice and sacrament. A chapter then 
gathers together the conclusions of the first part. 

The purpose of the second part on the origins of the Eucharist 
is “‘to rediscover in the texts of the New Testament by what 
historical, educative and institutional channels Christ pro- 
pounded and bequeathed His Eucharist to His apostles and to 
His Church” (p. xii). The author does not give a detailed 
historical treatment of the origins of the Eucharist, though 
recent studies are known and used; his pages are an effort to 
recapture the primordial perspectives of Eucharistic thought. 
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His remarks are illuminating, and they should provoke a more 
intelligent reading of the first texts. To give but one example: 


We have come to look upon this as the greatest novel factor 
of the mystery, namely, the changing of the bread and wine, by 
means of the Saviour’s words, into His body and blood which 
are given to us. 

It is probable however that in the minds of the apostles, the 
greatest innovation lay in the inauguration of a new covenant, 
in another sacrifice, of which their Master was to be the victim 
or the offering (p. 131). 


Somewhat narrower in its scope, this work of Canon Masure 
has a greater clarity than his previous study. The ordinary 
reader will still, I think, find it difficult, but the student of 
theology will delight in sharing a mature and tranquil reflexion 
on this great mystery. The translation is excellent. 

In the book already mentioned, Father Roguet has a thought- 
ful chapter on our Lady and the sacraments, and this is but one 
indication of the fact that the steady development in the theology 
of the sacraments has led to no abatement of interest in Mari- 
ology. The modern literature on the Blessed Virgin is immense 
and ever increasing. Not all of it is of value, but a recent notable 
addition is the symposium offered by a group of American 
scholars under the editorship of Father Juniper Carol.! This 
collective work is planned as a set of three volumes covering 
the entire field of Mariology. The first volume, now at hand, 
examines the sources; the second will give a systematic treat- 
ment of Mary’s prerogatives; and the third will be concerned 
with Marian devotion. One departure from this plan has been 
found necessary. Since the paper on the Mariology of the Eastern 
Fathers was not ready in time, the essay on the Immaculate 
Conception and that on Mary’s Immunity from Actual Sin 
were transferred to its place in this first volume in order to keep 
the balance in size of the volumes. 

To give a list of the contributions to this first part will show 
that the editor intends the work to be thorough. The first 
chapter analyses the teaching of the documents of the Church 


1 Mariology. Vol. I, Edited by Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M. Pp. xvi + 434. (The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $6.75.) 
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on Mary. Then come two chapters on the biblical data: one on 
the Old Testament and the other on the New. An account of 
Mary in Western patristic thought follows, and this is completed 
by an essay on Mary in the apocrypha of the New Testament. 
Afterwards we pass on to the liturgy ; there is an extensive paper 
on Mary in the Eastern liturgies, and a shorter one on the 
liturgy of the West. An outline history of Mariology in the 
Middle Ages and modern times finishes the survey of the his- 
torical data; and, after the two chapters of systematic theology 
mentioned above, the book closes with an appendix that gives 
a detailed treatment of the etymology and meaning of the name 
Mary. 

A work of this kind inevitably evokes the obvious remark 
that the contributions are uneven in quality. The two Scriptural 
essays are perhaps the weakest ; they are rather second rate, but 
there may be some excuse in the difficulty of the subject-matter. 
I would give the palm for merit to Father Burghardt’s survey of 
Western patristic thought; his essay is written with admirable 
knowledge and judgement. The appendix on Mary’s name is 
also done noticeably well, though it is unavoidably technical. 
The other historical papers, while not outstanding, show a 
scholarly competence. The one on the Western liturgy is harmed 
by its method. Instead of following the historical development, 
the author takes each of Mary’s prerogatives and examines the 
references to them in the liturgy—a method that gives but a 
superficial insight into the characteristics of the liturgical cult 
of Mary. The essay on the Immaculate Conception is a solid and 
thorough, if rather humdrum, treatment; the one on Mary’s 
sinlessness is poor, being confused and confusing. 

At the elbow of the student, this work will serve as a most 
useful Marian encyclopaedia. There can be no doubt of the 
learning that has gone to its making, and American Catholics 
may be justly proud that there is in their midst the scholarship 
making such a venture possible. They will not be offended if I 
carry out the necessary work of criticism. In general the work is 
stronger in erudition than in insight and judgement. The book 
is replete with footnotes and bibliographical references ; in that 
way it is rich, immensely rich, in information. The authors how- 
ever would undoubtedly agree that the possession of a well- 

Vol. xi 2Q 
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stocked filing cabinet is not the only requirement for the 
theologian and the scholar, and I must add that the book, 
packed with erudition as it is, reveals the need for a warmer 
fostering of the faculty of discernment. Moreover there is a 
tendency to overload the text with superfluous footnotes. To 
give in a work of this level references to the ordinary manuals 
of theology, to Denzinger, or to other standard works, when an 
elementary point of Catholic teaching is mentioned is a waste 
of time and paper. To sum up: a greater brevity of utterance, a 
more controlled use of erudition, and a deeper personal reflexion 
would greatly improve what is already an important and 
promising achievement. 

If the above volume heavy with learning may be thought of— 
no disrespect intended—as a suet pudding, Father Laurentin’s 
Court traité de théologie mariale} is a souffié in its delicate perfection. 
In all seriousness, this truly exceptional summary of Mariology 
deserves unstinted praise. A beautifully written work, the easy 
flow of its prose is a witness to the author’s mastery of his sub- 
ject, and on every page there is evident a guiding judgement 
and theological penetration of rare excellence. I read this book 
with an absorbed attention, and I arose from it convinced that, 
brief though it is, there are few books indeed that convey so 
well the vision, history, content, and meaning of the Catholic 
teaching on Mary. 

The treatise is divided into two parts. The first considers the 
development of the doctrine on Mary. The author distinguishes 
six great stages in this: Scripture, the patristic age to Ephesus, 
Ephesus to the Gregorian Reform, from the end of the eleventh 
century to the Council of Trent, the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and finally the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
His account of the teaching of Scripture will leave most readers 
astonished at the richness he is able to reveal, while no Scripture 
scholar could justly find fault with his method. As he himself 
puts it: 


Au XVIe siécle, protestants et catholiques se sont trop facile- 
ment mis d’accord pour parler du “silence de I’Ecriture” sur la 
Vierge, et ce fut le prétexte, pour les uns de renoncer a toute 


1 Lethielleux, Paris. Pp. 187. No price stated. 
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mariologie, et pour les autres de développer une mariologie 
parascripturaire. I] importe de dissiper ce slogan tenace et mal- 
faisant qui perd du terrain, puisque, depuis peu, les protestants 
retrouvent Marie par |’ Ecriture, tandis que les catholiques retrou- 
vent Marie dans |’Ecriture (p. 34). 


His treatment of John draws upon Father Braun’s recent study.* 
Each of the other periods receives a few pages which sketch 
concisely its principal characteristics. Father Laurentin’s sure- 
ness of touch here is due to that immense reading that gave us 
a little while back the outstanding work of research Mare, 
l’Eglise et le Sacerdoce.2 A few observations on the nature of the 
dogmatic development serve to conclude this part. 

The second part gives us the author’s doctrinal exposition. 
He entitles it “Développement de la destinée de Marie’’, which 
is an indication of his approach. He wrote in the introduction: 


En effet, le mystére de Marie, n’a pas la logique d’un 
théoréme, mais celle d’une libre destinée, livrée aux orientations 
parfois déconcertantes de Esprit. Le trait, sinon le plus pro- 
fond, du moins le plus caractéristique de cette destinée, et de 
la doctrine qui tente de l’exprimer, semble étre le temps: la loi 
de la durée et du progrés. Un traité qui, par excés de logique, 
télescoperait cet élément de base, laisserait échapper, sinon 
l’essentiel, du moins quelque chose d’essentiel (p. 11). 


Hence, while fully respecting the efforts of others to give a 
logical synthesis, he prefers here to expound the doctrine by 
tracing the successive phases of Mary’s destiny. He distinguishes 
six. Before the Annunciation, Mary stood as the completion of 
Israel ; by her purity and her faith, she was the end and summit 
of the long preparation of the Chosen People. Then Mary is 
found at the Incarnation, and we bow before the mystery of the 
divine Maternity. She reappears at the end of Christ’s life, at 
His sacrifice, to co-operate in the Redemption. Afterwards, from 
the death of Christ to the Dormition, Mary acts as the bond 
between the time of Christ and the time of the Church. The 
Assumption gives us the Blessed Virgin as “the eschatological 


1 La Mere des fidéles. Essai de théologie johannique. Tournai, 1953. 
2 Marie, l’Eglise et le Sacerdoce. J. ‘“‘Essai sur le développement d’une idée 
religieuse.” (Paris, 1953.) There is a second volume, Etude théologique. (Paris, 1953.) 
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ikon of the Church”, and by it her spiritual Maternity finds its 
full realization. Finally there will come the Parousia. In this 
framework, meaningful in itself, the author places the whole 
substance of Catholic doctrine on our Lady. It is impossible to 
display here the superb qualities of his exposition ; all I can do 
is to register my enthusiastic praise and urge readers to test its 
basis for themselves. A conclusion discusses the relationship 
between Mary and the Church and the place of Mariology in 
theology as a whole. A selected bibliography follows the text. 

There is a long added section—really a separate work—of 
just over fifty pages, containing a table that corrects all the false 
attributions concerning the Maran texts found in the two 
patrologies of Migne. It gives in the order of the tomes a list of 
the apocryphal, doubtful, or disputed texts of Migne’s two series 
and sets out briefly the latest critical information about each. 
This table will be of invaluable assistance to the scholar and 
the student; one can only hope it will not deter the ordinary 
reader from the preceding treatise. Several indexes bring the 
book to a close. 

The above book is in fact the separate publication, with 
additional notes and some slight developments, of the section 
on Mariology contributed by Father Laurentin to the fourth 
volume of Initiation théologique. This four-volume manual of 
theology in French, the publication of which was recently com- 
pleted,’ is one of the most valuable and significant works to 
come out of France these last years. Written principally but not 
entirely by Dominicans, it is a sign of the present revival of 
theology and a means of making widely available its fruits. The 
highest level of achievement is reached in the third and fourth 
volumes, but the whole set deserves attention. Its translation has 
been undertaken in America, and the first volume? has been 
received from the Mercier Press who are publishing it on this 
side of the Atlantic. This first part deals with the sources of 
theology, and it has the following chapters by different con- 
tributors: the sources of the Christian faith (a basic treatment), 
introduction to Scripture, the liturgy, Canon Law, the Fathers 


1 Les Editions du Cerf, Paris. 
* Theology Library. I.‘‘Introduction to Theology.” By a group of theologians under 


the editorship of A. M. Henry, O.P. Translated by William Storey. Pp. xiv + 306. 
(The Mercier Press. 215.) 
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: ' Churches, the Ecumenical Councils, the echo of tradition in 
e | art, and theology as the science of faith. Each of these chapters 
. has its merits, although their subjects make the three first of 
o | Special interest ; together they make a solid and attractive intro- 
'; | duction to theology. There is but one criticism : the chapter on the 
p | Creeds is too brief to be really helpful, and it should be expanded. 
a And the translation? It is careless. I say careless rather than 
_} bad, because it reads reasonably well and is substantially sound ; 
yf | nevertheless, on some twenty-five occasions the text pulled me 
. up, and consulting the French I found a mistranslation, even if 
a" this was sometimes slight. There is also a number of inadequate 
f | renderings, and the combined forces of misprinting and mis- 
. spelling have caused many casualties among the names through- 
.. } out the volume. Further, the bibliographies of the French edition 
1 have gone, and new ones, principally of English works, have 
y been substituted for them. In theory this is a good policy, but, 
> whereas the French bibliographies were selective and critical 

and thus instructive for the student, the English ones given are 
, | but indiscriminately compiled book-lists of little or no help. The 
, |} chronological table and the various lists (of Fathers, theologians, 
, | and so on), which ran to seventy pages in the original and were 
f a very useful aid to the student, have been omitted ; likewise the 
" small map of patristic geography has not been included. Ele- 
> | gance of format and presentation was a deliberately chosen 
t feature of the French volume; it is not found here, and we are 
f given but a nondescript production. One alteration in the text 
‘ cannot pass without notice. In the article on Christian art, 
. M. Pichard speaks of the decadence of sacred art in the nine- 
s | teenth century, and he refers to “ridiculous and completely 
: incongruous inventions”, giving in brackets as an example 
: St-Augustin, Fourviére. The translator has taken upon himself 
f | to drop this example and to substitute for it “Westminster 


| Cathedral in London’’. It is to be hoped that M. Pichard will 
protest most vehemently against the placing of this incredible 
bétise under his name. In brief, the volurne has been badly 
mauled, but it has survived substantially intact for those who 
r must make its acquaintance in English. 

, CHARLES Davis 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


OBLIGATION TO ATTEND EVENING MAss 
IN ANOTHER PARISH 


It would seem that the weight of opinion is that the faithful 
are obliged to take advantage of an evening Mass to enable 
them to fulfil their obligation on Sundays and Holidays of Obli- 
gation. Assuming this to beso, what are the answers to the follow- 
ing questions: (1) Ifa Catholic is unable to hear Mass in his own 
parish, because he has to work in the morning, and no Mass is 
provided there in the evening, but could attend an evening 
Mass in a neighbouring parish, is he gravely bound to do so? 
(2) Is the parish priest under obligation to announce the fact of 
an evening Mass in the neighbouring parish? (3) Is he bound to 
inform his parishioners that, if they cannot satisfy their obliga- 
tion in their own church, morning or evening, they must attend 
the evening Mass in the neighbouring parish? (Sacerdos.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1248: “‘Festis de praecepto diebus Missa audienda 
Mines 

Canon 1249: “Legi de audiendo Sacro satisfacit qui Missae 
adest quocunque catholico ritu celebretur, sub dio aut in qua- 
cunque ecclesia vel oratorio publico aut semi-publico et in pri- 
vatis coemeteriorum aediculis de quibus in can. 1190, non vero 
in aliis oratoriis privatis, nisi hoc privilegium a Sede Apostolica 
concessum fuerit.” 

There is not only a weight of opinion, but moral unanimity, 
among the commentators on Christus Dominus whose opinions 
have so far come to our notice (Palazzini, Castellano, Conway, 
Visser, Genicot, Bride, Connell, Reed, Mahoney) that those 
who, for any reason, have failed to satisfy their Mass Obligation 
in the morning of a Sunday or other feast of precept, must, given 
the opportunity and ability, fulfil it by attendance at an evening 
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Mass.! Of the writers mentioned, only Mahoney even concedes 
probability to the contrary opinion (for which we have so far 
encountered no outright supporters), that an evening Mass is a 
privilege which one cannot reasonably be bound to use; 
though Reed would admit this claim when the Mass is author- 
ized, not precisely to enable fulfilment of the precept, but ex- 
pressly to solemnize some extraordinary event. 

In our view, this contrary and largely anonymous opinion is 
devoid of all real probability. As Conway cogently argues (loc. 
cit.), the celebration of an evening Mass, authorized under the 
terms of Christus Dominus, does not confer on the faithful a privi- 
lege, i.e. a new right which they would not otherwise enjoy; it 
merely gives them an extended opportunity to exercise the com- 
mon right which they already enjoy, by canon 1249, of satisfy- 
ing their obligation anywhere except in a private oratory, just as 
happens when an extra Mass is provided on the morning of a 
feast of precept. Moreover, even if assistance at an authorized 
evening Mass were a privilege, it would not follow that the faith- 
ful need not use it. Canon 69 says: ‘“‘Nemo cogitur uti privilegio 
in sui dumtaxat favorem concesso, nist alto ex capite exsurgat obli- 
gatio”’ ; but an obligation does here arise “‘alio ex capite”’, for, by 
canon 1248, the faithful are bound to attend Mass on days of 
precept in one or other of the places where, by canon 1249, they 
are at liberty to fulfil the precept. True, a few authors argue 
from canon 69 that one who, by indult, has the privilege of ful- 
filling the precept in a domestic oratory, is not bound to use it, 
when he would otherwise be unable to attend Mass, but there is 
clearly no parity between the case of an zndultarius using his per- 
sonal privilege of fulfilling the precept in his private oratory, 
contrary to the common law of canon 1249, and that of the faith- 
ful using their freedom to fulfil it according to the common law. 
Hence, one cannot assume that the few authors who excuse the 
former from using his privilege would excuse the latter from 
using their freedom. We conclude, therefore, for lack of evidence 
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1 Palazzini, Apollinaris, 1953, X XVI, 1-2, p. 100; Castellano, Monitor Ecclesi- 
asticus, 1954, LX XIX, 1, p. 47; Conway, The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, March 
1954, p. 209; Visser, Euntes Docete, 1953, VI, p. 25 (quoted by Conway, loc. cit.) ; 
Genicot, The Clergy Monthly, 1953, XVII, p. 53 (quoted ibid.); Bride, L’Ami du 
Clergé, January 1954, p. 25; Connell, The American Ecclesiastical Review, July 1954, 
Pp. 35; Reed, Theological Studies, March 1955, p. 75; Mahoney, THE CLERGY 
REviEw, June 1953, p- 358. 
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to the contrary, that the liberal opinion has neither intrinsic nor 
extrinsic probability. 

It follows that a Catholic who has failed to hear Mass during 
the morning of a day of precept, but can do so in the evening, is 
subject to the same rules as one who, where the choice is limited 
to the morning, has failed to go to an early Mass, but can still 
get to a late Mass. Both alike are bound to avail themselves of 
their remaining opportunity, unless, in a particular case, they 
are excused from the obligation by a proportionately grave in- 
convenience.! The mere fact that a person is prevented by his 
work from hearing Mass in the morning does not, per se, excuse 
him from the obligation of hearing it in the evening, any more 
than the impediment of work at one period of the morning ex- 
cuses from the obligation for the rest of the morning.” Nor, per se, 
does the fact that he can only fulfil his obligation in another 
parish excuse him from it. The Church prefers that the faithful 
should normally frequent their own parish church, “ubi com- 
mode id fieri possit” (canon 467, §2), but she has long since 
ceased to require that they fulfil the Mass obligation there, and 
indeed, in canon 1249, she gives them a wide field of choice. On 
the other hand, both these circumstances can, per accidens, pro- 
vide a sufficient excuse, for, as a result of his work, the Catholic 
in question may be too tired, or have too little time left for other 
necessary duties, to be able to attend an evening Mass without a 
disproportionate inconvenience, or attendance at Mass in a 
neighbouring parish may involve an inconveniently long jour- 
ney.® 

Since one or other of these accidental excusing causes is not 
unlikely to be verified in the case proposed, we consider that the 
parish priest is under no obligation either to announce the fact 





1 St Alphonsus defines the commonly accepted criterion of excuse as “quaevis 
causa mediocriter gravis, scilicet, quae involvit notabile aliquod incommodum, aut 
damnum in bonis animae, vel corporis proprii vel proximi.”—Theologia Moralis, 
I, n. 324. 

2 “*(Excusantur) famuli, qui ob necessarium ministerium impediuntur ; si tamen 
sine magna molestia, e.g. citius surgendo missam audire possunt, ad hoc tenentur.” 
—Noldin, Summa Theologiae Moralis, I1, n. 263, 3, c. 

® According to the common teaching of authors, a walk of 1-1} hour’s dura- 
tion, roughly three miles (proportionately longer if transport is available and not 
too inconvenient or costly), is a sufficient excuse even for a healthy person in nor- 
mal weather conditions. Cf. Noldin, op. cit., II, n. 263, 1,a; Genicot, Jnstitutiones 
Theologiae Moralis, I, n. 344, 4. 
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that an evening Mass will be available in the neighbouring 
parish, or to inform his parishioners that they are bound, at 
least in principle, to avail themselves of the opportunity, if they 
cannot otherwise hear Mass. Should he have reason to believe 
that most of his impeded parishioners will in fact avail them- 
selves of this opportunity of satisfying their objective obligation, 
he may usefully and even laudably announce the opportunity, 
but the objective obligation is so liable to exception, in the par- 
ticular circumstances envisaged, that it would seldom be even 
advisable to proclaim it generically ; each particular case would 
be better settled, on its merits, as an individual case of con- 
science. It is significant that the First Westminster Provincial 
Synod, in urging the clergy to provide early morning Masses for 
workers on feasts of precept, gave as the reason: “‘ad satisfaci- 
endum eorum devotiont.”! For many workers, in the case pro- 
posed, attendance at an evening Mass in a neighbouring parish 
will be a matter of devotion rather than of strict precept. 


EUCHARISTIC FAst—WorRK OF SACRED MINISTRY 


May a priest who helps at a midnight Mass, e.g. by acting as 
M.C., or by conducting the choir, take non-alcoholic liquid 
nourishment up to one hour before himself celebrating Mass at, 
say, 8 a.m.? What of a priest who is present at the midnight 
Mass allowed at Lourdes to an accredited pilgrimage? (A. W.) 


REPLY 


Christus Dominus, Norm III: “‘Sacerdotes, qui vel tardioribus 
horis, vel post gravem sacri ministerii laborem, vel post longum 
iter celebraturi sunt, aliquid sumere possunt per modum potus, 
exclusis alcoholicis ; a quo tamen se abstineant saltem per spa- 
tium unius horae, ante quam sacris operentur.” 

Holy Office Instruction, 6 January 1953, n. 4: ““Sacerdotes 
non infirmi, qui (a) vel tardioribus horis (i.e. post horam nonam), 
(b) vel post gravem sacri ministerii laborem (v.gr. iam a summo mane 
1 Decr. XXIII, 1. 
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seu per longum tempus), (c) vel post longum tter (i.e. saltem 2 km. 
circiter pedibus percurrendum, vel proportionate longius pro 
variis vehiculis adhibitis, difficultatis quoque itineris vel person- 
ae habita ratione), celebraturi sunt, aliquid sumere possunt per 
modum potus, exclusis alcoholicis.” 

i. In the first case mentioned, we consider that the priest 
need not scruple to make use of the concession. Commentators 
are not yet agreed as to the length of time required to make a 
work of sacred ministery “‘heavy (gravis)”’ in the sense of the new 
law,! but the Holy Office Instruction does not require the work 
to be lengthy when, as in the present case, it is performed “‘iam 
a summo mane’’, presumably because it regards the earliness of 
the hour as itself creating a sufficient inconvenience. This con- 
clusion would follow, a fortiori, if, as a result of helping at the 
midnight Mass, the priest had developed, or foresaw that he 
would otherwise develop, a troublesome infirmity, e.g. a severe 
headache, such as could only be removed or avoided by using 
the concession made to the infirm in Norm II, or if, in addition to 
saying Massat8 a.m., he were due to celebrate again after 9 a.m. 

It is still a matter of dispute as to whether, in order to use the 
concession, a person must experience a subjectively grave incon- 
venience from the canonical cause alleged, or whether it is 
sufficient that one of the canonical causes be objectively verified 
in his regard. There are indeed definite indications that the 
Holy See inclines to the former interpretation. Thus, in the re- 
vised text of the Catechismo del B. Pio X, n. 340 bis, as issued by 
the Sacred Congregation of the Council, 14 November 1953, we 
read: “(One who communiates at a late hour, or after a long 
walk, or after an exhausting task, may take something to drink 
up to an hour before Communion, if there should prove to be a 
grave inconvenience—recognized by the confessor—in the full ob- 
servance of the fast.”* Again, in a private reply to the Bishop of 
Faenza, 28 January 1953, the Holy See declared that “‘the obli- 
gation of the eucharistic fast has been mitigated only for those 


1 Castellano, in Monitor Ecclesiasticus, 1954, LX XIX, 1, p. 30, suggests two 
hours; others, e.g. Connell, in The American Ecclesiastical Review, April 1953, p. 249, 
and Moriarty, in The Jurist, January 1954, p. 15, hold that one full hour would 
suffice. 

2 A.A.S., 1953, XLV, p. 809-10; cf. THE CLERGY Review, May 1954, p. 3033 
italics ours. Observe that it is generally agreed that priests do not need the advice 
of a confessor. 
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who are not in a position (‘in grado’) to observe it integrally.””! 
The fact remains, however, that the contrary interpretation has 
been fairly widely approved by commentators, that the Holy 
See, which is certainly aware of this, has not hitherto seen fit to 
exclude it directly by a general reply or decision, and that, at 
least in respect of priests, it is supported by the absence of any 
reference to grave tncommodum in Norm III and the relevant 
section of the Holy Office Instruction. Father Hirth, S.J., is one 
of those who hold that a subjective inconvenience is required, 
but even he admits that such an inconvenience can be pre- 
sumed to exist in the three cases mentioned in Norm III, until 
the contrary is proved.” Pending a general decision to the con- 
trary, therefore, a priest who objectively fulfils the conditions of 
one or other of these three cases may safely use the concession. 

ii. On the other hand, a priest who is merely present at a 
midnight Mass, whether at Lourdes or anywhere else, is not, by 
that fact, exempted from observing the integral fast between 
midnight and his own Mass in the morning. Hence he cannot 
use the concession, unless his presence is accompanied by “a 
heavy work of sacred ministry’’, or his Mass is celebrated after 
g a.m., or “post longum iter’. The Holy Office Instruction ex- 
pressly declares: ““Ires casus supra enumerati tales sunt, ut 
omnia comprehendant rerum adiuncta, in quibus legislator 
praefatam facultatem concedere intendit ideoque quaelibet vi- 
tetur interpretatio quae facultates concessas amplificet”’ (n. 5). 
It is, of course, possible that, by making use of the difference be- 
tween “summer time” and solar time (canon 33), he may be 
able to take refreshment after the midnight Mass and still be 
fasting from a legitimate midnight, but that would be an appli- 
cation of the law, not an exemption from it. 


L. L. McR. 


REGISTERING ERECTION OF STATIONS 


The Roman Ritual concluding the rite gives a form of 
registration which mentions the important decree of 1938 and 
1Cf. Palazzini, Apollinaris, 1953, XXVI, 1-2, p. 92, quoting from Bolletino 


Diocesano di Faenza, 1953, p. 61-62. This reply was not promulgated in 4.4.5. 
* Cf. Periodica de Re Morali, etc., 15 March 1953, p. 50 ff. 
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also the rules made by the Holy See, 10 May 1742. What are 
the rules of this latter document and where is it to be found? 
(A.) 


REPLY 


Rituale Romanum (1952), 1X, 11: ad finem. Vigore facultatis 
mihi concessae, ego N.N. Viam Crucis cum adnexis Indulgen- 
tiis erexi in . . . iuxta regulas a S. Indulgentiarum Congrega- 
tione die 10 Maii 1742 praescriptas, et recens Decretum S. 
Paenitentiariae Apostolicae diei 12 Martii 1938. In quorum 
fidem testimonium hoc mea manu exaravi die. .. . N.N. 

S.C. Indulg., 10 May 1742; Decreta Authentica S.C. Indulg. 
(1883), n. 133: The document clarifies §10 of an earlier unpub- 
lished brief as follows : Tandem Sanctitas Sua. . . exoptans ut ad 
fidelium utilitatem magis magisque hoc pium exeecitium propa- 
getur, hortatur parochos cuiuscunque oppidi aut civitatis, etsi 
in aliquo oppido plures extent paroeciae, ut populos sibi com- 
missos ditent hoc tam insigni thesauro, introducentes in suis 
paroeciis . . . tam proficuum exercitium, quin ullus habeatur 
respectus maioris vel minoris distantiae inter unam vel aliam 
Viam Crucis, dummodo tamen erectio peragatur a Fratre 
Minori, qui sit subiectus Ministro Generali Observantiae. . . . 
Hinc est quod in citato Brevi arbitrio parochorum relinquitur 
electio religiosi viri, quem aptiorem iudicaverint, ut cum licen- 
tia sui superioris localis benedicat Cruces et adsistat erectioni, 
quae in illa paroecia aut alio pio loco fieri contigerit ; exceptis 
tamen locis, ubi reperiuntur conventus praedictorum Fratrum 
Minorum . . . dummodo tamen dicti Conventus non ita distent 
ab oppido vel Civitate.... 

i. The phrase in Rituale Romanum concludes a formula of 
erecting Stations, headed ‘“‘Proprius Ordinis Minorum”, which 
is substantially the same as the formula in the previous typical 
edition of the Ritual except for the reference to the decree of 
12 March 1938. The Rite is now in the body of the Ritual 
instead of being in the Appendix. The document 10 May 1742 
is not in Fontes, nor in some other collections of Roman decrees, 
and some writers have concluded that it must refer to the 
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formula of the rite itself.1 The more recent decree 12 March 
1938,” following the sweeping restrictions, 20 March 1933,° on 
the method of obtaining faculties for granting indulgences and 
other favours, makes it clear that the priest who erects the Sta- 
tions must either have an Apostolic indult or be a duly accredited 
priest in the Order of Friars Minor. All bishops, but not vicars 
general, enjoy the faculty from canon 349, §1, but their power 
may not be delegated without an Apostolic indult. 

ii. The reference in the current Ritual to the document of 
10 May 1742 is not strictly necessary, seeing that the restric- 
tions of place, even in the modest form narrated in the conclusion 
of the extract given above, have long since disappeared.* But 
it has still a certain relevance and interest since it was for the 
Friars Minor, and the decree 20 March 1938 reasserts their 
ancient privilege, whilst also permitting any priest to erect 
Stations provided he has an Apostolic indult. 

iii. The formula of registration, to be kept in the archives 
of the place where the Stations have been erected, will be signed 
by whoever performs the rite, an obvious and quite usual pro- 
cedure in matters of this sort, in order that a record may be 
kept of the act performed. But its omission will not invalidate 
the erection duly performed by an accredited priest. 


MixeD MARRIAGE ‘‘NriHIL OBsTAT’’ 


Does it follow from your reply in this Review (deciding that 
the competent priest in a mixed marriage is the parish priest 
of the place where the Catholic party is domiciled) that in the 
event of the non-Catholic belonging to a different diocese no 
nihil obstat is required from the diocesan curia? (R.) 


1 The Jurist, 1953, Pp. 224. 
2 Tue Ciercy Review, 1938, XIV, p. 550; 1939, XVII, p. 544; 1942, XXII, 
p. 128. 
3 Op. cit., 1946, XXVI, p. 316. 
* De Angelis, De Indulgentiis, §440. 
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REPLY 


Sacrosanctum, 29 June 1941; A.A.S., XXIII, p. 297, n. 4 (a): 
Haec S. Congregatio autem valde exoptat ut, antequam paro- 
chus ad matrimonii assistentiam procedat, licentiam suae Cu- 
riae, quam nihil obstat nuncupant, consequatur : id vero praecipit 
cum nupturientium parochi sunt diversae dioecesis. 

The two ecclesiastical territories are either dioceses of the same 
country, asdetermined by the common lawoftheinstruction Sacro- 
sanctum, or dioceses in different countries as permitted by indult.! 

The suggested conclusion does not follow, because the parish 
priest either of the Catholic or of the non-Catholic party may 
have a diocesan curia which does not accept the solution 
offered, and prefers the opposite one given in the reply (i). The 
point about the reply related to the respective rights and obli- 
gations of the two parish priests, and if they both belong to the 
same diocese the curia is not called upon except for the issue 
of a dispensation. But the point now raised affects the rights and 
obligations of the curia irrespective of granting a dispensation : 
a nthil obstat is required as a check or visa certifying that the 
documents are in order and the marriage may proceed. Receiv- 
ing the dossier from the parish priest of the Catholic party, the 
curia will not issue a nihil obstat, even if the view given in our 
former reply (ii) is accepted, until it has been assured that the 
curia of the diocese in which the non-Catholic lives also takes 
this view. If it does not, the diocesan curia of the non-Catholic 
party is entitled to be consulted and to issue its testimonial on 
the freedom of the non-Catholic, which may be done either by 
accepting the examination carried out by the parish priest of the 
Catholic—the simplest procedure to adopt—or by requiring 
the parish priest of the non-Catholic to function as he would do 
in the case of a Catholic parishioner. 


GosPEL IN ENGLISH AT MAss 


May the Gospel be read to the people in English at public 
Masses whilst the celebrant is readingit at the altar in Latin? (D.) 
1 THe CLercy Review, 1948, XXIX, p. 194. 
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REPLY 


In the common law there is no obligation to read the epistle 
and gospel in the vernacular, except in so far as the law of canons 
1344, §1, and 1345 implies it.! On the other hand there is no 
certain common law prohibiting the practice during low Mass, 
especially for the benefit of children, of reading in English the 
whole of the Ordinary. 

What the common law leaves undetermined diocesan law 
may make explicit. In most English dioceses the custom of 
reading the epistle and gospel in English at the chief Mass on 
Sundays is well established, and is often expressly ordered by 
local law. Thus, Salford Synod XXXVI, 1947, n. 195: “The 
epistle and gospel should, if possible, be read at the principal 
Mass on Sundays.” The Westminster Synod XLV, 1925, p. 13, 
5, expressly permits this reading to synchronize with the reading 
in Latin from the altar: “In order not unduly to prolong the 
Mass, while giving to all the important opportunity of hearing 
the epistle and gospel in English, the practice adopted in some 
churches of a priest reading them in English while the celebrant 
recites them in Latin at the altar might be generally followed 
in the larger parishes.” 

The conclusion is that the practice is perfectly in order un- 
less, perhaps, in a given diocese the Ordinary has expressly 
forbidden it, but we know of no local law to this effect. 

E. J. M. 
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The Illusion of the Epoch: Marxism-Leninism as a Philosophical Creed. 
By H. B. Acton. Pp. viii + 278. (London, Cohen & West, 1955. 
Price 18s.) 


Marxism has become so significant a feature in the modern outlook 
and opinion that it is highly important for us to understand it, more 


1 THe CLercy Review, 1944, XXIV, p. 87. 
2 Op. cit., 1946, XXVI, p. 548. 
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particularly as it is frequently presented in borrowed clothes or even 
in fancy dress. In Britain there has been a tendency to regard it as 
a body of social and economic doctrine and to concentrate on 
matters like surplus value, the class struggle and the supposed decline 
of capitalism. What is not so often realized is that beneath these 
questions there is a complete philosophy, a Weltanschauung in the 
German sense, which offers a solution to the problems of the universe 
and of human life. It is this basic philosophy—as developed in the 
writings of Marx and Engels through those of Lenin and Stalin— 
that is the theme of Professor Acton’s work. In his foreword he notes 
that the Marxists themselves are convinced that their social and 
political theories draw their vitality from this underlying system of 
thinking. 


The economic and social doctrines of surplus value, his- 
torical materialism and the rest are believed by Marxists to gain 
in depth and significance by belonging to such a system, and in 
countries where they can decide what is taught in schools and 
universities Marxists see to it that their philosophy informs the 
whole curriculum. 


In recent years, more on the Continent than in Britain, a fuller 
and more complete assessment of Marxism has been attempted. Due 
in part to the publication in the 1930s of earlier Marxist writings 
like the Paris Manuscripts and the German Ideology and to the contact 
between Western Europe and Communist Russia after 1945, it is 
now realized that Marxist doctrine is a closely woven body of dog- 
matic theses which require to be studied as a whole. To select some 
elements and disregard others is seriously to misunderstand the 
Marxist phenomenon. Hence the number of new works on Marxism 
published in Europe during the past ten years from authors like 
Pierre Bigo, Hans Barth, Jean Hyppolite, Gustav Wetter, R. 
Vancourt and Jules Monnerot. 

Professor Acton has limited the sphere of his enquiry. He is not 
concerned with Marx but with Marxism, and with Marxism only 
in its development from Marx and Engels through Lenin to Stalin. 
His approach is therefore analytic rather than historical. 

He considers, to begin with, the Marxist rejection of Idealism, in 
all its forms, and of its offshoot, Phenomenalism. Realism, as 
Marxists understand it, is a denial of any idealist theory of know- 
ledge, particularly in the form proposed by Berkeley. On this point 
Marxism betrays its preoccupation with social questions: for the 
Marxists associate Idealism with religion. Idealist thought, they 
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argue, is favoured by the controlling classes in society as a kind of 
secularized religion, an attempt to reconcile the poor to their con- 
ditions of poverty in face of the unbelief created by the advance of 
the Natural’Sciences. 

The Marxist interpretation of Nature is really based upon two 
denials: the denial of Idealism and the consequent acceptance of 
materialism and of the necessity of perception for all knowledge; the 
denial of all speculative thinking and therefore the adoption of a 
positivist position. There is with the Marxists a fundamental antithesis 
between metaphysics and dialectics: the former representing in their 
eyes what is false, static and idealistic, the latter showing Nature as 
it really is, in continuous development and contradiction. There are 
a number of resemblances between this theory and Emergent Evo- 
lution. Both eliminate the creator: both suppose the work of evolu- 
tion to be the result of forces inherent in the natural process. And in 
this connexion Professor Acton can point to some Marxist inconsis- 
tencies, for instance, between the notion of a new phenomenon 
differing from its constituents and their claim to predict the course 
of Nature and society or in their anthropomorphic interpretation of 
Nature in terms of struggle and contradiction. 

The fact is that there exists a fundamental contradiction in 
Marxist philosophy. In the main, it is materialist and positivist and 
has many affinities with the Positivism of Auguste Comte, though 
Marx and Comte differed very widely on social and political ques- 
tions. The character of both Marxism and Positivism is that of rejec- 
tion of all speculative thinking. Only that may be known which is 
apprehended through experience or experiment. The norm of all 
knowledge is natural science. For Marx knowledge essentially sub- 
serves practice. We really know only what we have ourselves made 
or reduced to effect. Man is no longer homo sapiens but homo faber. 
Here again Marx is in harmony with the Positivists for whom the 
prévoir, made possible through the Natural Sciences, exists defi- 
nitely pour pouvoir. Knowledge of Nature is to lead to the control of 
Nature. 

Into this anti-speculative philosophy Marx is continually intro- 
ducing elements from the highly speculative thought of Hegel. And 
the two elements do not blend. The weakness of Marxism as a 
philosophy is that it is a blend, a hotch-potch, of two discordant 
systems, ‘“‘the mixture of two philosophies which cannot consistently 
go together”. 


On the one hand Marxists reject speculative philosophy in 
favour of the scientific methods, and on the other hand they 
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import into their philosophy features from the philosophy of 
Hegel, a speculative philosopher, who allowed only a limited 
value to the scientific methods. 





The book is conveniently divided into two main sections. The first, 
“Dialectical Materialism”, gives an account of Marxist Realism and | 
Marxist Naturalism. Under the second heading, ‘“‘Scientific Social- | 
ism’’, Historical Materialism and Marxist Ethics are dealt with. The | 
chapters on Ethics show clearly how Marxist behaviour is linked 
with, and justified by, purely theoretical considerations. The final } 
chapter of the book assumes the form of a dialogue between author | 
and reader in which the former sums up for the latter, who may be 
“in danger of losing sight of the main issues”, the chief conclusions 
that have been reached. 

It is interesting how the question of religion recurs continuously 
and how utterly religion is rejected by Marxism. “Rejected” is per- 
haps not the best term, for Marxists do not attempt to answer 
religious arguments. They explain away religion as an abnormal and 
unhealthy condition. The religious man, in their view, needs a 
psychiatrist, and not a philosopher, to cure him of wishful thinking 
and delusions. It is in religion that the Marxists discover man’s chief 
‘‘alienation’’. God, in their theory, is merely Man objectivized. Man 
fashions an emotional division between his “real needs” of which he | 
is painfully conscious and their imaginary wish-fulfilment in God. | 
This is the root of human “alienation” or Selbstentfremdung, which it | 
is the mission of the Marxist to remedy. Professor Acton notes in 
this context that the often-quoted phrase “religion is the opium of the 
people” referred not to the people’s masters but to the people them- 
selves. What was condemned was the human tendency to look for 
comfort and consolation in,religion from sublunary poverty and 
unhappiness. The actual passage is the following: } 


rere ee 


Religion is the sigh of the hard-pressed creature, the heart of 
a heartless world, the soul of soulless circumstances. It is the 
opium of the people. 


This is a clear, straightforward and welcome book. The author 
writes fluently and deals with difficult questions in an attractive 
style. His material, as he confesses, can at times be recalcitrant. In 
one passage he refers to Marx’s “‘obscure comments” on “‘a very 
obscure author” (Hegel). But he retains an easy touch. Inevitably 
there are some defects in the analytic method he has chosen. One [ 
might have welcomed an account of the development of Marxism 
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within the Soviet Union and the historic controversies about Crude 
Realism and Idealism. It would have been valuable to have had first 
the critical and negative side of Marx and then the positive teaching 
of Dialectical Materialism. And finally, more emphasis could have 
been placed on the series of “‘alienations” which Marx studied and 
dismissed before reaching his doctrine of the economic substructure 
of human society. The purpose of Marx, as he conceived it, was “to 
restore man’s lost unity”’. It is a tragic consequence of his philosophy 
that from it has sprung a gigantic system in which the whole worth 
and dignity of the human being is crushed. But, within his self- 
appointed limits, Professor Acton has given us a valuable study, 
which will repay both reading and attentive study. 


A Time for Truth. By Jeremiah Newman. Pp. 167. (Dublin, Browne 
& Nolan, 1955. 18s.) 


Tuis volume, which is somewhat slight in compass for its published 
price, contains six articles on modern philosophy by Dr Newman of 
Maynooth. They have appeared already in the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record and in Studies, and are now reissued together with an ad- 
mirable foreword from Professor Albert Dondeyne of the University 
of Louvain. The foreword studies the movement of Phenomenology, 
as this has been developed by Continental Existentialists. It points 
out that Existentialism, in this sense, is a reaction both against the 
Positivism of the nineteenth and earlier twentieth centuries and 
against Idealism in its rational and abstract form. Against Positivism 
Existentialism has emphasized man’s special position : he is not to be 
considered as a thing but as a person, and human personal relations 
cannot be explained in the language of Natural Science. Against 
Idealism the movement insists upon the concrete situation in which 
the human being finds himself: he is in relation with reality before 
ever he enters into conceptual contact with it: he can discover him- 
self only in a measure by going out from himself and seeing himself 
from outside. This, suggests Dr Dondeyne, is the significance of the 
prefix ex in ex-istence. 

The first of Dr Newman’s essays deals with the Ethics of Existen- 
tialism—a question that admits of no simple answer because of the 
many varieties in which this movement has found expression. An 
ethics in the Christian sense, that is a system of principles based upon 
the rational nature of man, can scarcely be discovered in a move- 
ment which depreciates or denies man’s rational nature. For Sartre, 
to take one example, life has neither purpose nor meaning: ulti- 
mately, it is an absurdity. All man can do is to assert his freedom— 
which means his energy— in this or the other direction. In the last 
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resort, it does not matter what or how he decides: the important 
thing is that he should make a decision. 

A second paper analyses helpfully three new directions of thought 
on the Continent in the past ten years: the first, the attempt to 
re-interpret Hegel by Jean Hyppolite; the second, a new variant 
upon Existentialism by M. Merleau-Ponty, who, like Jean Hyppolite, 
refuses to accept Hegel’s philosophy as purely abstract and sees in 
the earlier Hegel of the Phenomenology of the Spirit a forerunner of 
Existentialism—an opinion that will be anathema to the strict 
Hegelians; the third, the Personalism of M. Mounier. 

Two further essays survey the British scene: its historical develop- 
ment from the Idealism of Green and Bradley in the nineteenth 
century, when philosophy in Britain was dominated by Kant and 
Hegel, the realist reaction on the part of G. E. Moore and White- 
head, and the growth of Logical Positivism as a result of the influence 
of the mathematical schools of Wittgenstein and Carnap. The 
Logical Analysis of Ayer and Ryle receives fuller treatment in one 
of these two papers. 

Dr Newman shows a wide knowledge of modern Continental 
thought and he is well versed in the present schools of philosophy in 
Britain. His essays are very competent summaries of the situation, 
both on the Continent and in Britain, and his comments are wise 
and judicious. I doubt whether the book will serve as an introduction 
to such thinking. The articles, for that is what they were and must 
remain, presuppose at least a general knowledge of the subject. But, 
once that is granted, they are helpful and stimulating. 





Le Mal et l’ Existence. By Lucien Jerphagnon. Pp. 156. (Paris: Editions 
Ouvriéres, 1955. 330 francs.) 


In a slender volume, paper bound and unfortunately none too 
firmly sewn, M. Lucien Jerphagnon has presented us with an appeal- 
ing study of the problem of evil. He is writing against the background 
of contemporary France and quotes almost exclusively from modern 
French authors, whether these be Christian thinkers like Lavelle or 
Gabriel Marcel or writers such as Duhamel, Malraux, J. Rostand 
and Camus. Himself in sympathy with the existentialist approach, 
he is reacting against the excesses of post-war existentialists with 
their unhealthy emphasis upon Ja nausée and on the dégoiit de vivre. It 
is the existence of evil that so frequently has driven writers of this 
kind to argue that there can be no God and that human life can 
have neither purpose nor significance. 

“Problem of evil”, I have called it. Yet M. Jerphagnon is 
inclined to dismiss the problem of evil, on the natural level at least, as 
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quite insoluble and to relegate it to the region of mystéres, to employ 
the distinction of Gabriel Marcel, which the author makes his own. 
A mystére, insists Marcel, must not be brought down into the realm 
of problems, for that is to degrade it and empty it of its real value. 
Many writers, argues M. Jerphagnon, especially Catholic devotional 
authors, speak far too glibly and with too ready facility of moral 
evil and suffering. Their notion of causality and of God’s action is 
too anthropomorphic. He criticizes, for instance, passages trom 
Reinstadler, Gredt and Mgr de Guérin and he rejects the distinction, 
normally accepted, between what God directly wills and what God 
permits. Now, granted there is this danger of anthropomorphism, 
that we speak too freely of God’s ways to man in human terms, what 
is the alternative except a docta ignorantia, that borders upon agnosti- 
cism? M. Jerphagnon seems so anxious to avoid the charge of clarity 
on these difficult matters that he takes refuge in mystery. He cites 
with approval Jean Guitton’s remark that we should prefer the ob- 
scurity of uncertainty to any too clear and logical an explanation. 

His analysis of suffering and its psychological effects—for this is 
the central theme of the book—is sensitive and good. Quite properly 
he stresses the special and unique character of personal relationships, 
and this further complicates the problem of God’s relations to His 
human creatures. Though we are in a sense Manichees—that is we 
speak instinctively of good and evil, in the moral order, as positive 
values—none the less he is quite certain that evil is a privation, which 
exists with and lives upon good, and itself perishes when the good 
it has attacked and overcome in the end disintegrates. 

The chapter on evil from the Christian standpoint seems to me 
unsatisfactory and jejune. All the author has to say is that Christ, 
the supremely innocent, did suffer because it was a law of human 
experience. Suffering results from our relations with men, with 
things, with circumstances. It cannot be otherwise. 

The book has a sub-title: Reflections to form a practical day-to-day 
attitude. Suffering, he argues, has no value in itself and he will have 
nothing to do with the spiritualité de la souffrance. We have first of all 
to be realists. No easy optimism will help us. Nor can we escape 
suffering by a flight from the world, by the cultivation of a stoic 
apatheia. That would be to flee from and thus to deny life itself. 
Suffering is not to be sought for its own sake. But, none the less, it 
can at times deepen a man’s personality, by detaching him from 
trivial interests and freeing him from preoccupation with material 
things: it can bring with it a certain affinement, by which a man 
becomes more sensitive to others and in particular to their sad 
experiences ; it may teach us to rediscover the value of things, as a 
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sick man finds light and beauty again with a renewed freshness of 
appreciation. But, he insists throughout, of this suffering is never the 
cause ; it is but the occasion. This is an interesting and sympathetic 


book. 
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Bow in the Clouds. By E. 1. Watkin. Pp. viii + 152. (London: Sheed 
& Ward, 1955. 75. 6d.) 


Tuis is a reissue of a book which appeared originally twenty-four 
years ago and was afterwards elaborated into the author’s Philosophy 
of Form. The title is ingenious, since it recalls the rainbow that God 
gave to mankind as a promise and guarantee after the Flood. So we 
may think of a rainbow suspended by God amid the clouds of human 
ignorance as an assurance that we shall not be wholly abandoned 
and left unaided in our quest for reality and truth. One is reminded 
naturally in Shelley’s magic lines of the “‘white radiance of eternity” 
reflected through the prismatic vision of Time. Each of the seven 
spectrum colours is interpreted by Mr Watkin as representing 
one basic aspect of human experience from the Positive Sciences 
through Ethical and Social knowledge to Metaphysics, Life, Art and 
Sex to Religion, which culminates in mysticism. The book acknow- 
ledges its indebtedness to von Hiigel, to Lossky and the Dialektik des 
Geistes of Wust, but throughout its character is markedly Platonic. 
The world is balanced, as it is in Platonic thought, between the 
supreme Reality of the Creator and nothingness or non-being out of 
which it came. Reality is a graded descent from the Highest Principle 
to the Lowest manifestation of God amid material circumstances. It 
is an ascent and descent of Form. The book contains some beautiful 
passages but, on the whole, the style is somewhat intense: too much 
is crammed into too small a compass. Mr Watkin is a man of intuition 
rather than a devotee of logic. ,This is in keeping with his Platonic 
background and it explains a certain distaste for more formal 
argument. Not every one would be happy, for instance, with his 
distinction (p. 55) between demonstration and monstration. “Intuition,” 
he urges, “‘does not demonstrate . . . no ultimate, from God to physical 
energy, is demonstrable. But intuition monstrates, shows its object 
directly to those who look into their own experience for what is 
pointed out, or indirectly to those who will trust the experience of 
reliable witnesses.” Can the existence of God be proved, he asks. 
His reply is that it can be monstrated, not demonstrated. What today is 
urgently required, he firmly and properly insists, is a renewed appre- 
ciation and understanding of metaphysics. Only so can men see the 
fundamental questions for what they are. Metaphysics concludes 
inevitably with mysticism, and here he adopts the belief of Pére 
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Maréchal in the supernatural character of non-Christian mystical 
experience. ““Itisnotsurprising,” hedeclares, ““thatmany ofthe world’s 
greatest metaphysicians, Sankara, Ramanuja, Socrates (probably), 
Plato and Plotinus, Augustine, Bonaventure and Thomas, have also 
been in varying measure mystics” (p. 68). The book provides stimu- 
lating if not easy reading and its reappearance is welcome. 
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Wahrheit und Liige. By Univ-Prof. Dr Karl Hérmann. Pp. 214. 

(Vienna: Verlag Herold, 1955. Austrian shillings 52 (bound), 

38 (paper).) 

Dr Kari HOrMann is painfully aware that one of the besetting sins 
of our time is its disregard for truth and the prostitution of truth for 
political and national purposes. This has prompted him to make a 
full study of the subject of truth and its contrary, the lie in its various 
forms. He begins by reminding us that there is a logical truth, found 
in the correspondence of knowledge with its object, and an ontological 
truth, in the correspondence of a thing with its idea, of man, for 
instance, in relation to the idea of man in the mind of God. Onto- 
logical truth therefore comes to be something like the ideal of a thing 
or person, something to which the person, for example, should try to 
approximate. But the truth the author has in mind is ethical truth, 
Wahrhaftigkeit or truthfulness, to be found in the correspondence 
between what a man says and what is in his mind. 

Truthfulness, he insists, is not be be identified with justice, for it 
cannot be asserted that we have in all circumstances the right to 
hear the truth from others. We have, of course, a negative right to 
remain immune from lies. If truthfulness be not part of justice, what 
then is its foundation? The first reasons alleged are social, for clearly 
social life is impossible without truthfulness. But can society be the 
final justification? Is there not a deeper ground in the very nature 
of man whois, after all, a social being? Hirscher argues that this is so. 
Truthfulness belongs to the very essence of man precisely as a social 
person. Vermeersch, following St Augustine, teaches that truthful- 
ness as an obligation derives from the faculty of speech. Lindworsky 
and Creusen take sides against this opinion and reduce truthfulness 
to a social necessity. The difficulty then arises that, if truth has no 
personal value apart from its social implications, then speech may 
be made to serve the interests of this or the other community regard- 
less of all other considerations. In other words, you have opened the 
door to the practices of the modern totalitarians. The author finds an 
answer to this difficulty in his notion of a harmony between the 
interior and the exterior of man, between thought and expression. 
Discord here—that is want of truthfulness—is at once a degradation 
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and a sin. And this notion of untruth as degradation is heightened 
by reference to Christian teaching. Man has the pattern and model 
of his life in the character and life of Jesus Christ who was and is the 
Truth. Consequently, man has the duty to speak the truth. Yet not 
absolutely and without nuances. Truthfulness has to be conditioned 
by other moral qualities, chief among them prudence. Man is not 
obliged to tell the whole truth to everybody, though this obligation 
may and does arise under special circumstances. When there exists 
no such duty he may remain silent and he has the right, and more 
the duty, to remain silent when there is question of knowledge 
through confidence or trust. 

In a long section Dr Hérmann studies the tradition, first of the 
Greeks and Romans, then of the early Christian writers, on this ques- 
tion. The Romans had a firmer attitude on this point than the 
Greeks, and one recalls the surprise of the historian, Herodotus, 
when he remarks that Persian parents taught their children to ride, 
to shoot with the bow and to tell the truth. The two first accom- 
plishments the Greeks could understand: the latter seemed a puzzle 
to many of them. Even the early Greek Christian authors were not 
consistent and would sometimes tolerate the use of falsehood for a 
good ulterior motive. But after Augustine, who wrote three treatises 
on this subject—the De mendacio of 395, the Contra mendacium of 420, 
and the Enchiridion ad Laurentium in 421—Christian tradition is 
crystal clear. 

The concluding chapters are concerned with practical matters 
and deal with delicate questions such as truthfulness in politics and 
business life and human association. The book is detailed and has 
been put together with great thoroughness. References are supplied 
with exactness and the production is very good. 

' J. M. 


Father Vincent McNabb, O.P. The Portrait of a Great Dominican. 
By Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. (Burns Oates. 215.) 


FATHER Hitary CarpENTER, the Dominican Provincial, explains 
in his Foreword that this volume is not an official biography, that 
strictly speaking it is not a biography at all and that something 
really complete will be written later “by a very competent pen”. If 
the promised work is to supersede this book as a living portrait it 
will indeed be a remarkable work, for unless it is proposed to 
describe Father McNabb’s part in the development of the English 
Dominican Province, it is difficult to see what Father Valentine has 
left for anyone else to say. The mass of material includes the recollec- 
tions of the Friar’s brothers and sisters and other relatives; an 
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exceedingly informative account of his background, childhood and 
early years; some vivid glimpses of the varied impressions he made 
upon his brethren at Woodchester, Hawkesyard and Haverstock 
Hill; a section containing prayers he composed during his retreats ; 
his own reminiscences and his letters to his relatives. There is also 
an important section dealing with his connexion with Belloc, the 
Chestertons, Shaw, Gill and Pepler. Appendices contain other 
interesting matter and, for good measure, we are given two very 
remarkable reports on his handwriting by graphology experts who, 
without knowing anything about the writer, corroborate with 
astonishing exactitude everything related in the memoir. And it 
should not be supposed that all this material has merely been 
assembled. It is ably handled, commented and sensitively inter- 
preted. The picture of Father Vincent—externally, with his mud- 
splashed habit, his knapsack, his hob-nailed boots, his weird hat— 
internally, with his intellectual ardour, his passion for dialectic (per- 
fervidum ingenium Scotorum!), his intensity of temperament and 
his multiple eccentricities of character and behaviour—is as vivid as 
anything of the kind can be. Anybody who ever saw and heard the 
Friar, whether in church, on the platform, or in the open air, will 
instantly find his own recollections strongly and clearly focused. On 
the other hand, those who knew him at close quarters will find here 
ample occasion to discuss this delicate and discerning presentation 
of a character compact of stark simplicities and of some very curious 
idiosyncrasies. 

Of the intensity of his self-dedication to his apostolate nobody 
could have entertained any doubt, whatever people may at times 
have thought about some of his methods. At the outset Father 
Valentine states firmly his own opinion that the manner in which 
Father McNabb fulfilled his vows was heroic, in that it was accom- 
plished only by a bitter and life-long struggle with himself. The 
book is no panegyric. The very first lines record the emphatic and 
hostile judgement of one venerable Prior, and the author goes on to 
show that to many of his brethren Father Vincent was an enigma; 
sometimes he met with admiration and reverence, sometimes with 
opposition and even ridicule. The world outside was likewise divided. 
To some he was Savonarola come again. To others, including some 
who wrote in the Catholic Press, his ‘Socialism’, Distributism, 
*‘Back to the Land” movement and all that formed a stumbling- 
block. His mediaevalism, his passionate advocacy of the Simple 
Life, his detestation of our industrialized and mechanized society, 
were regarded as obstacles to the success of his spiritual work be- 
cause they caused him to be labelled as a ‘“‘crank” and reactionary. 
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He might protest that he was no politician, but his insistence that 
Economics was a part of Ethics, with direct results in moral good 
or moral evil, necessarily involved him in continual criticism of all 
that was going on around him and led him to set up the Gospel and 
the Church’s teaching in explicit contrast. This he did with gusto 
and with characteristic ingenuity, regardless of the fact that the 
Church has never identified herself with any single regime, economic 
or political, but has carried her message to successive generations of 
men in whatsoever setting they lived and worked. 

It may be said that in one not unimportant aspect of the matter 
he was carried away by his own logic. Much of his vehemence was 
the outcome of a deep compassion, and when all is said and done 
misereor super turbam was the gist of his economics. In particular, poor 
hard-worked mothers of families were the most constant objects of 
his sympathy. Yet he would denounce mechanical appliances, 
“gadgets” and the very things which lightened their toil. Here, 
surely, he was a reactionary to no purpose. As for the Back to the 
Land Movement preached by a handful of writers and artists, he 
was not in a position to give useful advice. We all know how well- 
meaning young men simply lost their savings and gratuities after the 
First World War. Belloc, while in broad agreement with much of 
Father McNabb’s ideas, had too much common sense to associate 
himself definitely with that crusade. On one occasion Belloc pro- 
nounced finally upon it to an ardent young man who had introduced 
himself as an enthusiastic supporter of Distributism and Small 
Ownership and so on, and who sought further guidance from the 
Master. Belloc told him that so far as he could see there was only one 
difficulty. It was like trying to force the water of Niagara to go up 
instead of coming down; whereupon the young man went away 
sorrowful. : 

In the memorandum contributed by Mr Tom O’Brien, M.P., it 
is pointed out that the Friar’s diagnosis of our social ills was right 
enough, and that he effectively explained the principles of Rerum 
Novarum, but that he failed by insisting upon unpractical remedies 
so that he became a voice crying in the wilderness. He must have 
felt this himself and felt it keenly. No doubt he would have been 
quick to recognize the bitter irony of Georges Bernanos even if he 
would not have allowed himself to share the feeling: ‘quand on 
devient la béte noire des hommes libres et des pauvres avec un- 
programme comme I|’Evangile, convenez qu’il y a la de quoi faire 
rigoler !”’ 

The volume is very nicely produced with a striking photograph, 
“Father Vincent between the wars”, as frontispiece. 
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Nature in Shakespearian Tragedy. By Robert Speaight. (Hollis & 

Carter. 155.) 

Just as Falstaff was the cause of wit in others, so Shakespeare always 
stimulates the imagination and even the fantasy of his commen- 
tators. Difficult as it must be nowadays to say anything fresh, 
Mr Speaight has succeeded in making a well-written and even elo- 
quent book. With the threefold equipment of actor, producer and 
man of letters he here analyses what may be called the moral struc- 
ture of the five great tragedies, with the inevitable Tempest thrown 
in as a kind of epilogue. These chapters, in their present form, are 
re-cast from lectures delivered to the Faculty of Philosophy at Laval 
University, Quebec, and at the Sorbonne, and elsewhere, and they 
bear the mark of those formal occasions. Whether Shakespeare him- 
self would be allotted very high marks if he sat for an examination 
in the plays has already been doubted, and the doubt is becoming 
more acute. Othello, it now appears, was a baptized Christian, 
engaged heart and soul in the war against the Turks as some 
Moorish officer might have served in Franco’s army ; but we are not 
told that ‘‘“Moro” was the name of the port commander at Fama- 
gusta in 1570. Mr Speaight can philosophize and theologize with the 
best of them, so much so that the experienced actor is in danger of 
forgetting that the business of the dramatist was not to expound 
moral and political theories or to wed mediaeval tradition to Renais- 
sance practice, but to make an actable play out of some suitable 
story in accordance with the tastes of his audience. Here, the business 
of the accomplished lecturer is with Nature, Grace and so forth. The 
pages are well filled with apt quotations, the word “‘nature”’ nearly 
always in italics to assist the comprehension of the reader. 

Hamlet, on this interpretation, is much more nearly a play about 
politics than about philosophy. What mattered primarily to Shake- 
speare was Denmark as a microcosm of a general corruption; the 
growth of the ills of a corrupt and unnatural society had become 
malignant. Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, sycophants of the usurper 
Claudius, express in adulatory speeches the philosophy of Kingship, 
and we breathe the atmosphere of a Renaissance Court. Polonius, 
whose close resemblance to Burghley has not been altogether missed, 
is a serious politician. A fact not mentioned is Nashe’s testimony 
that Hamlet was a familiar stage play in 1589. 

So, too, in Macbeth, where the material elements move in sym- 
pathy with the spiritual and the mere contemplation of crime pro- 
duces unnatural effects in the physical order. Physical nature is the 
mirror of spiritual nature ; grace works in harmony with the natural 
world. So, at the climax, the dramatist arrives at an identification 
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between nature and grace. The ending of Macbeth is thus “pro- 
foundly theological”. All this grows more explicit as the usurper’s 
doom draws near and it reminds Mr Speaight of the rent veil of the 
Temple and the midday darkness over the earth. On the famous 
“Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow . . .’’, that startling depar- 
ture from Christian theology and obvious link with King Lear, there 
is no comment at all. On the other hand, there is one really true 
observation about the ease and flourish with which Shakespeare’s 
heroes (including Cleopatra) commit suicide. This trait, as we all 
know, is present in the plays from early date; witness Romeo in the 
vault. Whenever Shakespeare’s characters envisage suicide, as an 
escape from this vile world, their voices become resonant. There are 
also some lively remarks: Gloucester is “old-fashioned” and in 
modern times would have worn a brown bowler and been a patron 
of the Cavendish Hotel; Prospero is a bore. 

Dealing with King Lear, Mr Speaight adheres firmly to his stand- 
point and he characterizes the old man’s sudden gleam of insight 
into the sufferings of the poor as a prayer and an act of perfect 
contrition. He is, of course, quite entitled to treat as purely dramatic 
utterances those deep sayings: 


**As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods. 
They kill us for their sport.” 


*“Men must endure 
Their going hence even as their coming hither. 
Ripeness is all.” 


















Yet many have heard in those sombre words the voice of the drama- 
tist himself. 

Like most commentators, Mr Speaight is hypnotized by The 
Tempest, and that ramshackle masque, empty of true characterization 
and almost devoid of metrical lines, inspires him to fresh eloquence 
while it somewhat strains his ingenuity. It is, it appears, through the 
sacramental love of Ferdinand and Miranda that Shakespeare dis- 
covers his sacramental vision of the world. The famous Prospero 
speech on the mortality of this world and its inevitable sudden dis- 
appearance is hailed, not as an obvious piece of Renaissance sorcery, 
but as immortal poetry. ““The point of the play is the return of the 
spiritual to the temporal, of eternity to time, of grace to nature. The 
point of the play is incarnation.” He has to explain: 
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*‘We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep...” 


and it seems to give him some work; but he is not daunted and ina 
page of agile reasoning he tells us what has to be read into it. Thus, 
after all, the oft-quoted incantation is not nonsense, as the profane 
might suppose, but magnificent poetry, and the wizard’s farewell is 
highest expression of creative genius. 

J. J. Dwyer 


Medico-Moral Problems. By Gerald Kelly, S.J. Pp. 323. (Clonmore 
& Reynolds, Dublin. Burns Oates, London. 15s.) 


From time to time, Father Kelly, who is one of the best-known 
American moralists, has assembled in brochure-form a series of his 
contributions to periodicals on medico-moral problems. Of the five 
such brochures which have so far been published, the first four have 
been put together in this cloth-bound book for the benefit of readers 
on this side of the Atlantic. It covers a wide variety of cases and prob- 
lems which have actually arisen in hospital practice and have been 
submitted to the author for solution, and his handling of them is 
knowledgeable, up to date and theologically sound. The question 
and answer form in which most of the topics are discussed inevitably 
limits the comprehensiveness of the treatment, but ensures its prac- 
ticality. The price seems somewhat high for a collected reprint 
which adds nothing to the original brochures except a binding; no 
general index has been appended and the cross-references in the text 
still refer to the pagination of the separately published parts. Never- 
theless, it is a useful book to have ready to hand. 


L. L.. MeR. 


Men Seeking God. By Christopher Mayhew. Pp. 118. (George Allen 
& Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


SoE readers will have seen the television series under this title. In 
it a representative from each of six world religions gave in turn a 
personal presentation of his faith. In this book, based on the pro- 
gramme, Mr Christopher Mayhew prints the record of the different 
interviews. A short introductory note precedes each account, and we 
are also given an anthology of religious texts selected by the per- 
sonality concerned. A Moslem, a Hindu, a Buddhist, a Jew, a 
Methodist Protestant, and a Catholic are the chosen six. The book 
contains thirty-six plates, a summing-up by the editor, and a short 
bibliography. 
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Judgement from a neutral standpoint is evidently not possible 
here. Enough to say that Father Germanus, an American Franciscan 
living in Rome, gave a most creditable account of his belief; the 
absence of any Gospel text from his anthology is nevertheless unfor- 
tunate. Of the others, the Moslem will attract many by the clear-cut 
simplicity of his statement, while there will be some irreverent 
amusement at the Buddhist lesson in contemplation, which incul- 
cates the necessity of mental concentration on the rise and fall of the 
abdomen. 

The Catholic reader will acknowledge readily that God is work- 
ing by His grace in these men, and he will praise the universal divine 
providence. Such a recognition of the signs of God’s action is in no 
way hindered by a deep conviction of Catholic truth. The editor is 
less happy. Looking at the six accounts indifferently, he ends in a 
state of bewilderment, from which he only extricates himself by the 
expected remarks about the validity of religious experience and the 
well-used comparison of dogmas to poetry. His rejection of materialism 
and his effort at understanding evoke sympathy by their sincerity, 
but his premisses are unequal to the task he sets them. 

C. D. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A DEANERY LIBRARY? 


(THe CuLercy Review, 1955, XL, pp. 527-533) 


Father G. Gibbins writes: 

Some practical plan is needed if the excellent suggestions about 
clerical study made in the September CLERGY Review are to be fully 
implemented. The following scheme is based on a very successful 
one which I came across some years ago. 

The Bishop’s approval having been obtained, it is outlined to the 
members of a Deanery. If there is sufficient support a small book- 
shelf is obtained and kept at the Deanery for the use of members 
of the Conference who can conveniently borrow books when 
attending its meetings. 

Membership should be voluntary, subscriptions collected, and 
membersasked torecommend booksfrom thoserecently reviewed in the 
Catholic Press. Those books for which the largest number of members 
ask will then be purchased up to the total amount subscribed. Each 
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member may have one new book at a time and must return it at the 
next Conference and in any case not keep it for longer than a month. 

The plan would enable diocesan clergy to read the important 
Catholic books which are published quite frequently but which 
most of them probably do not buy because books are so expensive 
at the present time. In the course of a year, at the price of one new 
book each member of the Conference would be able to read almost 
as many new books as there are members of the Conference. This in 
itself would be a great gain and it seems likely that such reading 
would stimulate the desire for another priestly study. 

At the final Conference of the year the general practice should 
be to sell the books by auction to the members of the Conference. 
The money thus obtained should be added to the subscriptions for 
the purchase of new books for the coming year. Any books which fail 
to sell should be given away or destroyed. If any gifts of new books 
are accepted it should be made plain that unless the donor prefers 
to have them treated as a loan, and to take them back at the end of 
the year, they too will be sold or otherwise disposed of. 

This rule is absolutely essential. Otherwise instead of a single 
shelf of new books all of which have been recently published and 
reviewed and which members are eager to read for these reasons 
and because they have just subscribed for them, the result of the 
scheme will simply be another miscellaneous collection of books 
which no one bothers about. 

It may be felt, however, at the end of the year that one or more 
of the books purchased during that year are really worth keeping for 
reference. If room at the Deanery permits it may be possible to 
make such books the nucleus of a permanent Deanery library. In 
such a library a file of THe CLERGY REvIEW might well have its 
place. But if either scheme is to succeed it is important that any 
such permanent library is kept entirely separate from the shelf of 
new books all of which are annually renewed. 


“MODERN SCIENCE AND Gop” 
(Tue Ciercy REview, 1955, XL, pp. 559-60) 


Father John J. Coyne writes: 

Your reviewer of Dr McLaughlin’s Modern Science and God in the 
September number of THE CLERGY REvIEw seems unaware that the 
book was published by Clonmore & Reynolds of Dublin in 1952 for 
6s. 6d., so that there is no reason why (to quote his concluding 
words) it ought to be “‘beyond the reach of the British reader”’. 





A LitTuRGICAL Quiz 


THE CLERGY REVIEW 


(THe CLercy Review, 1955, XL, pp. 391, 476.) 


Congratulations to Father S. Delany, who knows all the answers. 


Father John Mills writes: 

I thoroughly enjoyed “‘Ronnie’s” quiz on the Ordo. With regard 
to n.3, perhaps the following list of two sets of five consecutive 
prefaces, and one set of six, may prove interesting : 
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Friday, June 28. 


Saturday, ,, 
Sunday, ,, 


Friday, August 2. 


Saturday, ,, 


3 
Sunday, ,, 4. 


Monday, ,, 
Tuesday, ,, 


Saturday, 


May 27. 


Sunday, 
Monday, ,, 
Tuesday, ,, 


Wednesday, 


May 31. 


Thursday, 


june 1. 


29. 
30. 
Monday, July 1. 


Tuesday, ,, 2. 


35 ae 
29. 
30. 


S Irenaeus. 


SS Peter and Paul. 


Fifth after Pentecost. 


The Precious Blood. 
The Visitation. 


S Alphonsus. 


. S Stephen. 


Sunday after 
Pentecost. 


. Our Lady of Snow. 
6. The Transfiguration. 


Whitsun Ember 
Saturday. 
Trinity Sunday. 


S Augustine (ex 26). 


Ss Eleutherius. 


Queenship of our 
Lady. 


Corpus Christi. 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM 


Common. 


APOSTLES. 
TRINITY. 
Hoty Cross. 
Our Lapy. 


APOSTLES. 
Common. 
TRINITY. 


Our Lapy. 
CHRISTMAS. 


Hoty Guost. 
TRINITY. 
Common. 
APOSTLES. 


Our Lapy. 


CHRISTMAS. 


(Still the Common 
in Westminster for 
the Dedication of 
the Cathedral.) 


(Because a Pope is 
commemorated.) 


(In those dioceses 
where S_ Eleu- 
therius is not kept, 
S Felix Pope still 
has the Preface of 
Apostles.) 
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Catholic Evidence 


Questions and Answers 
By CECILY HASTINGS 10/6 net 


This book is in two parts. As the author points out, no question 
about any part of Catholicism can, ultimately, be adequately an- 
swered without bringing in the whole; and it is with a brilliant thumb- 
nail sketch of the whole—what is the Church and what her significance 
for man ?—that the book opens. Against this first affirmation of 
mystery follows the second part—the answering of questions set out 
in the pattern of the first : God, creation, man, Christ, the Church. 


Brother Nicholas 
A Life of St. Nicholas of Flue 


By G. R. LAMB 8/6 net 


A fifteenth-century Swiss saint who, despite illiteracy, began his 
life by acting as a councillor and a judge; who served as a soldier in 
two wars; who, after twenty years of married life, left his family to 
become a hermit and who, from that time throughout the remaining 
twenty years of his life, never again ate or drank. It is a story which 
to us might well seem unintelligible, not to say incredible, especially 
when one adds to it the detailed and occasionally surrealist visions 
of the saint. 


Neglected Saints 


By E. I. WATKIN 8/6 net 


It is not enough to know one or two or even a few saints. We ought 
to have a wide acquaintance with them. Of the multitude of saints and 
beati enrolled by the Church it is but a mere handful of whom the 
overwhelming majority of Catholics possess any knowledge. The 
vast wealth of the Communion of Saints has no existence for them. 
Their loss, for prayer, for example and assistance must surely be 
enormous. 


SHEED & WARD LTD. 
33 MAIDEN LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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To be published this month: 


NO MAN 
IS AN 


| ISLAND 
CAS by 


AY} 
Y) THOMAS MERTON 


Dom Aelred Graham writes in Commonweal (U.S.A.) : ““The book 
is the author’s most valuable achievement so far; it should find its 





place among the enduring works of Christian spirituality.”” 16s. net. 


Recently published: 


THE HUNGRY SHEEP 
by SIR DAVID KELLY 


“This brilliant, fresh and penetrating analysis of contemporary 
affairs will administer a salutary and stimulating shock to all who 
read it.” 
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StR WILLIAM MaBANE in The Sunday Times. 


“Trenchant, vivid, highly readable . . . I know of no one alive in 
Britain today who combines Sir David’s experience of high-level 
executive responsibility with his omnivorous sociological reading.” 

LorD PAKENHAM in The Catholic Herald. 18s. net. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE CURE D’ARS 


A Shorter Biography 


MGR. FRANCIS TROCHU 
Translated from the French by RONALD MATTHEWS 


Mgr. Trochu’s standard full-length biography of St. 
Jean-Baptist-Marie Vianney, declared patron of the 
parochial clergy by Pope Pius XI in 1929, is now 
difficult to obtain. This shorter Life is by no means 
a mere abridgement of the first, and for a new genera- 
tion of readers provides an excellent and inspiring 
account of one of the best-known saints of modern 
times. 12s. 6d. 


THE MEANING OF THE 
MONASTIC LIFE 


LOUIS BOUYER 
Translated from the French by KATHLEEN POND 


Pére Bouyer, the French Oratorian, well known for 
his work on Newman, his Bible et Evangile and other 
writings, was asked by a community of monks to write 
this book on the monastic life. The analysis of the 
theological approach to perfection is masterly and the 
author further discusses such themes as detachment, 
prayer, penance, work, the reading of the Scriptures, 
the recitation of the Divine Office, and the Mass. 2s. 


BURNS & OATES 
28 Ashley Place, London, S.W.I 
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COMPTON ORGANS 


Compton Organs are unsurpassed for beauty of tone. and 
perfection of mechanism. They are built by the finest craftsmen 
in the most completely equipped factories in the industry from 
the highest grade materials of every kind. 


They are installed in many cathedrals and famous churches. 








|COMPTON ELECTRONES are the most | 
| advanced instruments of their kind available. | 
| They provide the complete answer to problems 
| of space and finance. | 


Details on request. Demonstrations by appointment. 


THE 
| JOHN COMPTON GRGAN COMPANY LTD. | 
MINERVA ROAD, NORTH ACTON, LONDON, N.W.10 
TELEPHONE : ELGAR 6666/7/8 





SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge is fourpence per word, per insertion. Minimum 
charge 5/-, prepaid. Box numbers sixpence extra per insertion 


HURCH ORGANS tuned, restored, rebuilt. New organs built to any 

specification. Electric blowers. ‘A staff of 30 of the finest craftsmen in the 
industry is at your service. N. P. MANDER, Ltp., St. Peter’s Organ Works, 
St. Peter’s Avenue, London, E.2, Bis 0026. 


HOME FOR PRIESTS : Convalescent, resident and holiday. Comfortable 

and pleasantly situated house within two minutes of the sea. Bourne- 
mouth and Southampton buses pass the door. FRANCISCAN CONVENT, 
Maryland, Milford-on-Sea, Hants. 


ORGAN. Two Manuals and Pedals(Reed), Electric Blower. Suit small church. 
R. F. Stevens, Ltp., Organ Works, Leighton Place, London, N.W.5. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE CLERGY REVIEW Per Annun, post free: 
British Commonwealth, 30s. sterling; United States of America, $5. Sub- 
scriptions may be placed with any established bookseller or newsagent in 
any part of the world. Publishing Office : 28 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1. 
GZERELMEY LIMITED—the name known for nearly 100 years for the 
restoration and preservation of Churches. Stone, Brick, Timber, etc., 


are dealt with efficiently and economically. SZERELMEY Works, Rotherhithe 
New Road, London, S.E.16. 











The HOUSE of 
VANHEEMS 


LIMITED 
DIRECTORS : S&M VANHEEMS 


Curtusivvil Corieal 
Fodooe ‘Furnishers 


For nearly 160 years this 
house has been privileged 
to supply ecclesiastical robes 
and outfits to the Hierarchy 
and Catholic Clergy 


6 CAVENDISH SQUARE 
LONDON Wi 


Telephone: LANgham 1500 


Telegrams: VANHEEMS, WESDO. LONDON 


Three minutes tom Oxford Circus Tabe Station 





